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LOOM NECESSITIES 


Made from the Finest Hickory and Dogwood 


oF. 
HOLDUPS 
ask 
CONNECTING BOTTOM 
BLOCKS BOX PLATES 
BINDERS 
RACE PLATES SWELLS CLOTH 


ROLL BLOCKS 


SWEEPSTICKS Box Fronts 


Laysword Reed Caps 
Crank or Pitman Arms Lease Rods 

Creel Sticks Roving Sticks 
Harness Roll Bearings Top Clearer Boards 


~ 
eg PICKER STICKS Jack Sticks Under Clearer Roll Sticks 
PARALLEL (for C & K Looms) THE BULLARD CLARK COMPANY Whip Roll Blocks 


PLUGS > we Whip Roll Shaft Bearings 
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Charlotte, 


PICKER STICKS 
(for Draper Looms) 


NORTHERN | 
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Jor UNIFORM Tension 


Angle A shows the constant 
angle of yarn pull necessa- 
ry tor uniform yarn tension 
Angle B shows the variation 
in angle of yarn pul! which 
is eliminated by the Soroco 
Straight Side Warp Spin- 


BRANTFORD 
ONT 


ning Bobbin 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 


SONOCO 
Straight- Side 


WARP SPINNING BOBBIN 


Yarn tension varies with angle of 

yarn pull. Variable tension means non- 
uniformity in yarn with more ends 
down. The straight-side principle of 
the SONOCO Warp Spinning Bobbin 
eliminates variable tension in yarn 
pull—and also permits top drive 
contact, easier doffing, and larger 


yarn package. 


Available in all standard lengths 
and outside diameters to meet 
various traverse lengths and 


ring diameters. 
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DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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DRAPER CAMS ARE BEST 


GIVE YO 


Accurate cam contours are achieved by direct 
transfer from the designer's drawings. Then pre- 
cision-made aluminum match plates are fabricated 
by master patternmakers for use in the foundry. 


It takes textile engineers with a lot of “know- 
how” to produce harness cams. Our harness 
cams are desiqned by the same engineers who 
developed the world famous Draper looms. 


Continuous laboratory tests insure the 
constant quality of Draper iron. 


The three Draper warehouses are now 
stocking the most popular types of harness 
cams and, in the case of special cams, a 
rush priority system has been set up to 
assure rapid delivery. 


Draper Masterweave Cams are the best 
because they are designed by experience 


PRECISION HARNESS CAMS 
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Paper has Lots 


DILLARD HAS THE RIGHT PAPER... 
FOR THE RIGHT USE! 


Whether the use be big or small, paper is an getting the right paper for your require- 
important part of the textile industry. So im- ments. Dillard has six conveniently located 


portant, in fact, that the industry could hardly 
function without paper and its products. 
Naturally you want to be certain that you get 
the RIGHT paper when you need it—whether 
it be sheer tissues, printed wrapping papers, 
bond stationery or tough corrugated board. 
When you call Dillard, you can be sure of 


houses amply stocked with every type of 
paper needed in the textile industry. 

Whatever your paper requirements, use this 
convenient source of supply. Dillard has 
twenty-three years of experience in serving 
the textile industry. When you need paper, 
call or write the nearest Dillard house. 


lf it's paper... 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


PAPER COMPANY 


BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. 
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Versatile, Highly Concentrated fener 


CONC ere's no “faking” about its better 


heat resistance. Concental treated fabrics, when subjected 


to 350° F for 30 seconds in a Suter machine, do not scorch! 


CONCENTAL ... for all types of cottons and rayons 


... compatible with starches, gums and resinous materials 
... completely soluble in water . . . does not discolor nor 
develop odor in storage . . . stable in hot or cold solutions 
and in presence of acetic acid. Small quantities give 
desired results. 


CONCENTAL CONCENTRATION (only 16% mois- 
ture) cuts your shipping costs! 


Technical Data Sheet on Request 


_ ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. INCORPORATED 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Established 1815 * Plants at Dighton, Mass., Charlotte, N. C. and Cincinnati, O. 
NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA © CHARLOTTE © CINCINNATI 


¢ 


~ 
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BUCK 


H&B TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Buck Creek Cotton Mills of Siluria, 
Ala., recently completed a $1,500,000 
program of enlargement and modern- 
ization. Most of the modernizing was 
done with H & B textile machinery. 


This mill, established in 1898, em- 
ploys 600 people and makes soft filled 
sheetings and flannels, using coarse 
and medium count cotton yarns. 


New major H & B equipment in- 
stalled in this mill includes 13 Blend- 
ing Feeders, a 30” Cylinder Beater 
with Double Cage Section, 36 Model 

'B Filling Spinning Frames and 4 
Model B Warp Spinning Frames. All 
frames are equipped with the H & B 
Casablancas High-Draft System which 
can spin a wide range of counts from 
single or double roving. 


The blending and opening room 
is of particular interest in that one 
unit employs a line of seven blending 
feeders feeding onto a delivery lattice 
which in turn feeds into a Superior 
Cleaner, a 30” cylinder beater and 
double cage section, then through a 
second Superior Cleaner. This in- 
stallation is designed to give Buck 
Creek the best in opening and clean- 
ing efficiency. 


More production per man-hour— 
through modernization. That’s Buck 
Creek’s answer to today’s high cost of 
materials and manpower. Why not 
make it your answer. Let’s talk it over. 


3 H:«B co. 


of THodern “Jextile Machinery 
FACTORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT DIVISION — PAWTUCKET, R. I., U.S. A. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. — 815 Citizens and Southern National Bank amin Charlotte, N. C.— 1201 Johnston ide. Ee 
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If you spin your own yarn 


WH Tl N Single-Process Super-Draft 


Super-Draft is the only single-process rov- 
ing frame that will satisfactorily control 
mixed fibres of different types and varying 
lengths. Uniform distribution of various 
fibres throughout the strand, accomplished 
through special aprons, special guide 
plates and special trumpets, results in even 
rovings and yarn and high quality fabrics. 
Staples of varying lengths including rayon, 
cotton and wool or any blend of these 


WHETQNSVULLE, 


CHARLOTTE, N. 
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ROVING FRAMES 


fibres can all be satisfactorily handled. 
Besides its versatility and product excel- 
lence, the Whitin single-process, Super- 
Draft roving frame offers your mill definite 
advantages from a cost standpoint: reduc- 
tion in number of processes and floor space 
requirements... elimination of unnecessary 
machines ... fewer spindles... economy 
in yarn costs and improvements in yarn 
quality, It will pay you to investigate. 


Write today for complete information 
on Whitin Super-Draft and Inter-Draft 
Roving Frames. 


MACHINE WORKS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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AMCO — specialists in humidifying 


and air-conditioning devices 


These devices as well as the complete humidification and cooling systems manufactured and installed 
by the American Moistening Company are the product of sixty years of cooperative research with 
the textile industry. All Amco equipment shares four important common characteristics . . . sim- 
plicity, practicality, capacity and basic economy ... reasons why Amco equipment is preferred by 


textile mills. 


AMCO AUTOMATIC SELF-CLEANING 
ATOMIZERS provide better 
spray without drip or feath- 
ering down. Automatically clean both air 
and water orifices. Assure trouble-free hu- 
midification. Over 500,000 now serving the 
textile industry. 


AMCO HUMIDITY CONTROL. The super- 
sensitive hygroscopic control element 
assures exceptionally close regulation 
of relative humidity. Extremely simple 
design plus rugged construction for 
minimum maintenance and maximum 
durability. 


AMCO EVAPORATIVE COOLING 
unit —adaptable to existing 
humidifying systems and 
providing extreme flexibil- 
ity. Promotes comfort and 
eficiency of workers by 
maximum cooling effect 
from evaporation. Intro- 
duces outside air into room 
in amounts regulated by 
climatic conditions and in- 
side requirements. Amco 
Evaporative Cooling main- 
tains the relative humidity 
best suited to the fibres and 
processes. 


Amco Atomizers and Cooling Units in a Spinning Area 


AMCO AMTEX HUMIDIFIER. 
A self-contained unit de- 
signed for small areas, 
such as laboratories, where 
exacting conditions are to 
be maintained. No com- 
pressed air required. 


AMCO 
DAMPENER, 
for textiles, leather, paper, etc., 
to apply moisture in finishing 
processes for better feel and 
appearance. Operates on water 
pressure, gives evenly distrib- 
uted atomized spray. Easily 
regulated, adjustable. Sized to 
your requirements. 


AMCO ELECTRO PSYCHROMETERS. An elec- 
trically driven fan draws air over wet 
and dry thermometer bulbs to provide 
extra accuracy of readings where space 
does not permit use of sling psychro- 
meter. 


AMCO SLING PSYCHROMETER in protec- 
tive casing. A convenient size for 
mill use. Thermometers are care- 
fully calibrated and have magnify- 
ing type tubes for easy reading. 


Write for complete description of 
any of these AMCO devices or 
AMCO humidification and cooling 
systems. 


HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING 
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Here’s the latest product of Wheeler 
“Skilled Lighting”! It reflects almost 
70 years of design and engineering 
experience in the manufacture of top- 
value lighting equipment. This new 
addition to the Wheeler Line is offered in 
two styles ... with flat top channel for 
ordinary plant locations; with peaked top for 
locations where excessive moisture and dust- 
laden air conditions exist. 


6 Better-Value Features 1. High Output: gives more 
light per foot of lamp length. 2. One-piece Top 
Channels: made of heavy gage steel. Available in either baked 
enamel or vitreous porcelain enamel finish. 3. Two Styles: Flat or peaked 
top channels (the latter for textile mills, foundries, etc.) 
4. Reflectors in Sections: for greater ease in handling, PEAKED TOP MODEL 
each unit furnished with two open-end-type porcelain enamel reflectors. 
5. Individual or Continuous Mounting. 6. Latest G.E. 
Twin-Turret Type Lampholders (depressable): for single 
pin contact, making lamp insertion and removal simple. 


The new T-12 Slimline Unit is designed for use with two 75 watt, 96” T-12 
Slimline single pin lamps (instant starting) operating at 425 MA. Send for 
complete details of this new “Skilled Lighting” fixture built to stay new- 
looking for years. Wheeler Reflector Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Also New York, N. Y. Representatives in principal cities, 


DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN LIGHTING EQUIPMER TCE 1881 
TEXTILE BULLETIN @ November, 1949 9 
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HIGH SPEED FILAMENT YARN WARPER 
=u PRODUCES HIGH QUALITY BEAMS 


Mills running rayon or other filament yarns can obtain better 
beams with this new Barber-Colman Warper. By means of the 
unique and outstandingly successful Barber-Colman let-off oo" 
mechanism, truly concentric beams with uniform tension and 
uniform density throughout are consistently produced. This 
mechanism automatically maintains constant pressure between 
the driving drum and the surface of the beam at all times. 
The let-off is conveniently adjustable so that the density can 
be accurately controlled to suit mill requirements. A smooth, 
quick-acting brake mechanism provides a rapid but non- 
damaging stop. An accurate clock enables the operator to 
produce beams of uniform length. Maximum cad available 
is 600 yards per minute, though the warper must usually be 
run at less tham capacity due to yarn and creel limitations. 
Full details regarding this new Warper will be supplied by 
your Barber-Colman representative, who will welcome any 
opportunity to discuss possible applications with you. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. GREENVILLE, 5S. C., U.S. A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14,NEW YORK. 


amous 
y, 
chlorine and wear. 
No other class of dyestuffs has 
a the brilliance of shade and the range of colors 
combined with the unsurpassed fastness 
properties of Indanthrenes. 
BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA « CHARLOTTE « PROVIDENCE « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO | 


| IMPROVED LOOM PARTS | 


The New and Superior 


HFL STABILIZER 


SIX VITAL REASONS WHY YOUR LOOMS 
SHOULD BE EQUIPPED WITH THIS STABILIZER... NOW 


IT WILL... 5 


1 SUPPORT THE CRANK SHAFT AT ITS REAR — 
INSTEAD OF UNDERNEATH. 


2 ELIMINATE THE WHIPPING OF THE CRANK 


SHAFT DURING THE REVERSE MOVEMENTS OF 6 


LAY. 


3 IMPROVE CLOTH QUALITY BY UNIFORM “BEAT 
UP” DUE TO ITS RIGIDITY. 


DAMPEN SHOCK AND VIBRATION RESULTING 
FROM PICKING MOTION. 


TH 
UG cTION / 
HRO D 
€* main TENANCE 
4 pee? AND REPAIRS 
00 


L 


WILL NOT searings out 


OF LINE UPON APPLICATION — BECAUSE OF 
ITS SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN AND EASE OF IN- 
STALLATION. 


AND FINALLY... 


HFL’S NEW STABILIZER 1S ASSEMBLED WITH 
FOUR REPLACEABLE BRONZE BEARINGS — 
LUBRICATED THROUGH GREASE FITTINGS. IT 
BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMBER OF THE 


LOOM. 


WY improved CLOTH 
4 TA QUALITY 


MEANS BIGGER 


H. F. LIVERMORE CORPORATION 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
12 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPH COURTESY 


TEXTILE FIBER ATLAS 


You’re an expert if you guessed all six. No matter 
how many of these fibers you named correctly, 
they‘re all vital to Stein Hall. Each of these fibers 
and many more are continually under the scrutiny of 
our laboratory technicians. 


For 82 years, Stein Hall has serviced the textile in- 
dustry by developing the finest products for warp 
sizing, printing, and finishing fabrics made from 
these and other fibers. 


Continuous study...endless testing under expert su- 
pervision in controlled laboratories means a more 
efficient operation in your plant. 


Trained salesmen will tell you about Stein Hall tex- 
tile products. Laboratory specialists will back them 
up. For a textile problem, call on Stein Hall. 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS, FREE SAMPLES AND CONSULTATION 


wr, 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Branch offices in 16 other cities in the U. S. and Canade 
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How many these Fibers can you 


Lh -designed pique housecoat 


featured in current Linit® Starch national 
magazine advertising in color promoting | 
“the CRISP LOOK of starched cottons.” 


14 


with bright 
future for you! 


Cotton people pick up very few wooden nickels— 
they're a “show me” breed. Significant— 


For more and more they're lining up behind “the 
CRISP LOOK of starched cottons” as the sure-thing 
promotion. And the reasons are good . . 


During 1949 this theme has demonstrated that crisp- 
ness .... starched crispness ...is what women want 
in cottons. Proof?— 


... Millions of dollars worth of magazine and news- 
paper editorial features! A national drumfire of men- 
tions on the air and television, in dress-manufacturer 
and department store advertising! 


No doubt about it—‘‘the CRISP LOOK of starched 
cottons” sells cottons and that’s why cotton pro- 
ducers are throwing support behind it. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 
producers of starches for the textile industry 
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MEADOWS 


BALL-BEARING 
TAPE TENSION PULLEYS 


Many mills are meeting today’s 
problem of raising quality and 
output, while /owering production 
costs, by replacing worn and stick- 
ly plain-bearing tape tension pul- 


leys with Meadows Ball-Bearing 
For Whitin Twister. Pulley 4-5/16" dia Units. 
face. These Meadows Modernizers save 
power, by preventing power loss B-216L-202 
due to gummed pulleys; save 
money, by maintaining uniform 
spindle speed, and eliminating re- 
jects due to slack yarn; save time 
by eliminating tapes sliding off 
pulleys when starting up. 


9% 


Different pulley sizes, brackets 
and weights to handle any frame 
up to heaviest cable twisting. 


All Meadows Modernizers are 
easy to install. Write us for prices 
and information. 


; 


B-214L-202 
For Whitin and Saco-Lowell Spinning - 
Can also be adapted to other make frames | ' 8.730-4 
by use of Meadows accessories. Pulley Drop-in Pulley for H G B Spinning. Dia 
3-3/16" dia x 14” face. | | | 4” x 15/16” face. Can also furnish for 
| Saco-Lowell and Whitin spinning frames 


B-211R-213 For Prince-Smith, Hall-Stell and Saco- 
For Twisting frames. Pulley 4-5/16” dia Lowell worsted spinning. Pulley 3-3/16”" . B-275-282 
x 2” face. Can also furnish Pulley B-226, dia x 114” face. : idler Pulley tor Atwood Throwing. 3” dia 
4,” dia x 154” tace. | x 2” face. een for other makes of 
rames. 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE PRESIDENT opened the meeting bluntly. “Gentlemen,” 
he said, “we've got to cut costs.” There was a silence while 
everybody thought real hard. 

Then someone said, “Maybe we're not 
buying carefully enough,” and they all 
looked at the Purchasing Agent. 

“Well,” admitted the Purchasing Agent, 
“Ive been thinking about all the Calgon 
we buy. Maybe we could save there.” 

“And maybe,” the Chief Chemist said, 
“we could cancel our insurance.” 

The President roared, “Cancel our insurance... ” 

“HE MEANS,” the Plant Manager hastened to explain, 
“that Calgon #s insurance. He's right. We use it all through 
our water supply system. Calgon stops scale and corrosion. 
Saves us a lot on maintenance.” 

"That's only your end of it,” the Chief Chemist pointed 
out. “Calgon reduces iron pick-up, and we get better results 
in the dye house.” 


eption| 


CONFERENCE 
ROOM 


“Perfect results,” said the Produc- 
tion Manager. “And don't forget we 
need Calgon in the dyebath, too. It 
prevents scum of soap or dye, gives 
better dispersion of the dyestuff. 
Colors are brighter and less subject 
to fading or crocking.” 

“CALGON doesn't cost us 
money,” he concluded, “it saves us money. If I had to bleach 
and redye a single batch it would cost more than we pay 
for Calgon all year.” 

“Look, boys,” the Sales Manager broke in, “I'm no expert 
on Calgon but I know plenty about what'll happen to sales 
if off-shade stuff starts going out to my customers. Selling 
is tough enough now, even with top quality.” 

“And that,” the Purchasing Agent said, “means Calgon 
in the kier boil . . . Calgon in the scour and rinse . . . Calgon 
in sizing gray goods. . . Calgon in.” 

“OF COURSE, of course,” the 
President interrupted, “we're all 
agreed that we're already cutting 
costs with Calgon.* Any other 


ideas?” 
*T. M. Ree. U.S. Pat. OF. 
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HAGAN CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Your Guarantee 


for Better Spinning 


You know what you're getting in every bale of Mississippi 
Certified Cotton, and it all sums up to the finest cotton 
product in America. Top ranking cotton breeders in the 
nation have been breeding these famous cottons in Mis- 
sissippi for years. Every pound is grown from registered 
breeder seed or certified seed not more than two years 
removed from breeder seed. All fields are officially 
inspected and approved for varietal purity by qualifed 
Agronomists. Gin, bins, and processing plants are inspected 
and approved. 


You may buy cotton bearing the Mississippi certified 
Lint tag with confidence that it is the better cotton for bet- 
ter spinning. A list of producers will be gladly supplied 
on request... Write for it. 


All Mississippi certified lint is grown on one-variety farms and ginned on one-variety gins. 


2496 that accompanies each sample of 
| certified lint drawn from each bale, 
C} Ch | | The cotton variety 
| | Year it was produced 


Name and address of grower 
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The certification tag, and the stub 


County in which it was grown 


MISSISSIPPI SEED IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION « State College, Miss. 


FIVE FAMOUS VARIETIES 


Bobshaw 1! 
Coker 100 Wilt 
Delfos 9169 
Deltapine 15 


Stoneville 28 
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—with TUFFER Card Clothing 


You have a substantial investment in card room machinery and 


equipment. Yet the condition of your card clothing vitally affects the 


return on your investment—because the card clothing still does the carding. 


Ask a Tuffer man to inspect your card clothing. He is qualified to 


make recommendations that will return the maximum for your equipment 


and payroll dollar. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas 


Direct Representation in Canada A-4 


IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
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For maximum production . . . top efficiency . . . lowest operating cost, 
a4 give your machines the finest in lubricants—give them Tycol oils 
and greases. 


Tycol lubricants are made to meet every lubrication need of industry — 
from roll neck greases for steel mills to spindle oils for textile plants. 


Each Tycol lubricant is subjected to rigid tests during manufacture. 
This control assures the required lubrication characteristics—* COLOR, 
penetration, viscosity, to name a few—for maximum performance of 
' j that particular product. At every step from selection of crudes to 

blending of the finished product, Tycol lubricants provide maximum 


lubricating efficiency which meags greater economy, longer life for Boston e Charlotte, N. C. « Pitts- 
very type of Hae burgh e Philadelphia « Chicago 
every type of equipment. Detroit e Tulsa e Cleveland 


Tide Water Associated will be glad to assist you in selecting the Tycol San Francisco e Toronto, Canada 
lubricant best suited to your specific need. Call or write your nearest TIDE WATER 


office for further details. ASSOCIATED 


17 BATTERY PLACE . NEW YORK 4, N.Y 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


*LEARN WHAT THIS PRODUCT CHARACTERISTIC MEANS TO YOU — READ ‘‘LUBRICANIA”’ 
This informative handbook, “Tide Water Associated Lubricania,” gives clear, concise descrip- 
tions of the basic tests used to determine important properties of oils and greases. For your 
free copy, write to Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


REFINERS AND MARKETERS OF VEEDOL — THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS MOTOR OIL 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF i 


on YOUR OWN frames! 


We want you to see for yourself that KENTEX 
precision built, michrometer gauged Aprons will 
actually fit better, wear longer on your frames... 
that they are free of dimensional or thickness varia- 
tions; that their smooth leather surface keeps 
tension constant, and helps you spin even, strong 
yarn of the proper density. 

Write us today for free samples and prices, giv- 
ing us sizes and advising whether you wish open 
or closed type aprons. 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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Custom Cut 


GEARS 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


VEE CORD DRIVES 


SPROCKETS 
SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 


FERGUSON 
GEAR COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


How you can lengthen the 
life of your Card Grinders 


Our service engineers—-card grinding specialists 
—are always at your service. They will go to 
your plant to work out your card grinding prob- 
lems and check your machinery. They will give 
you constructive information on grinding bare 


cylinders or card wire. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass. — Charlotte, N. C. 


Sales Engineers in the South: 


Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—B. L. Quick 
Office and plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29, 
Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845. 
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SERVICE 
200 miles per hour 


Recently a Johnson Sizer at a mill located in the deep South, after 


many years of continuous operation, needed a new part. 


The sizing machine was stopped for. only four hours, the time it 


took Mr. William Johnson, General Manager of Charles B 


Johnson, to reach the mill in his plane and deliver the new part. 


Johnson's fast service policy is depended upon by leading mills 


in this and thirty foreign countries. 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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Call on us for .. . 
e Gears 


e Chain Drives 
e Overhauling 
Textile Machinery 


Manufacturers 
of Textile 
Machine Parts 


MITCHAM & CO. 


N. Marietta St. Phone 2098 
Castonia, N. C. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


America—As We Saw It 


MPRESSIONS of the [ American} 

people themselves can be very mis- 
leading, for though we had a six weeks’ 
stay, sometimes only the surface could 
be scratched as it were, but in quite a 
few instances we dug a little deeper 
and talked over the many problems so 
common to the 
selves. In all places and at all times we 


Americans and our- 
were impressed and sometimes over- 
whelmed by the hospitality shown to 
us. Nothing. was too much trouble for 
anyone and this applied throughout the 
visit and was not confined to the rayon 
visits. They were without exception 
most interested and concerned about 
conditions over here and many ques- 
tions were asked about Nationalisation, 
the conditions under which we are liv- 
ing and the National Health Scheme. 
In the main they appear to be much 
better informed on pelitics both at 
home British 


counterparts and in matters of this na- 


and abroad than their 
ture are not as easy-going as we are. 
They never take anything for granted 
or just don't bother about it, as 
sometimes do. Other impressions are 
that 


toned down it is a desire to progress in 


we 


everyone is ina mad rush, but 
everything and in all phases of life. 
There is a desire to live life to its full- 
est——to get everything out of life, 
though never without putting some- 
thing into it. They play hard but they 
work hard. 

Perhaps you are wondering at this 
point how, in spite of high wages, they 
are selling their fabric and why only 
too often it is remarked that our own 
goods and fabrics are too dear, when 
our wages are much lower. The answer 
lies in the fact that man for man they 
are producing far more than we are 
through greater mechnisation, bettes 
yarns, a willingness to accept all changes 
that increase production, lower costs 
and at the same time increase wages. 
Changes, either machinery or improved 
methods with the same machinery that 
give these results, are always the aim 
of everyone. 

Now to get to the mills and let us 
give you some impressions of those vis- 
ited. Without exception there was a 
general desire to do a good day's work 
with the knowledge that a good day's 


pay was being earned. Everyone used 
to go about their work with a 100 per 
cent spirit. To Say even an cagerness 
would not be misleading. This desire 
is no doubt due to the fact that they 
know full and 
hard work a much better standard of 
living is obtained by everybody. 


that by co-operation 


There was almost perfect co-opera- 
tion and this was evident between all 
persons and all departments. There was 
always criticism, but at the same time 
it's helpful and constructive criticism 
and used for the purpose of building, 
not destroying. 

Throughout all stages of manufac- 
ture, great care and attention is paid to 
yarn preparation and handling, the 
workmanship being particularly good. 
They realise that any inferior or shoddy 
work is magnified down the line, thus 
creating great difficulties and resulting 
in lower quality and poor production. 
When you see that a piece of fabric of 


LOO Six 


yards, containing starting 
places, is classed as second quality, 
you ll realise what care is taken. This 
is not an exception but applies all 
through the industry. Though cloth 
quality was good the skill of the worker 
was not as high as ours, which is to be 
expected, as ours is an inherited skill 
handed down from generation to gen- 
eration. However, the skill they had 
was used and not wasted. In spite of 
this, markets are very difficult and trade 
has reached a point of intensive com- 
petition. All mills visited were electri- 
cally drivén and running two or three 
shifts. Most places were air condition- 
ed, but even so temperatures were in 
the region of 80 degrees. In odd mills 
the conditions seemed most uncomfort- 
able by out standards. 

Great care was taken of beams, reeds. 
healds {heddles} and other items com- 
ing into contact with warp and weft 
{filling}. No beams were filled unless 
they were in perfect condition, reeds 
and healds were cleaned and polished 
in a most thorough manner at the fall 
of every warp, in lots of cases machines 
were installed for that purpose. Yarn 
qualities were thought to be better than 
ours and all mills irrespective of size 
prepared their own warps, control of 
quality being evident in all stages. In 
no instance did we see any warps stack- 
ed on top of each other, and in most 
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Cases warps were never allowed to 
touch the floor after sizing. Handling 
of yarn was always given most careful 
attention, thus retaining the quality 
cleanliness given in its preparation. 

To summarize the over-all picture, 
they are ahead of us in [nearly } all de- 
partments At all times improvements 
were always under consideration in an 
oe to increase production and qual. 

. No employer or worker was content 
to stand still. It was either progress or 
go under. There was no half way. 
Plant publication of Prospect Mfg. Co.., 
Blackburn, England. 


Poor Old New England 


FENHE Massachusetts Legislature, dis- 

turbed over the textile migration 
South and the fact that employment 1s 
rising in this section, while standing 
still (or falling) in New England, 
named a committee to investigate. This 
group was in the national capital talk. 
ing with the secretary of labor-and the 
secretary of commerce. Among the sub- 
jects reported explored with Secretary 
Tobin were “wage differentials, work 
loads, workmen's compensation, merit 
ratings and the like,’ while with Secre- 
tary Sawyer such factors as ‘tax rates, 
power and transportation costs, mini- 
mum -wage scales on government con- 
tracts and depreciation rates on textile 
machinery’ were discussed. 
"T would like to stress, said a state 
senator who is on the commission, 
“that we are not primarily interested in 
solving a current situation but in get- 
ting to the bottom of our trouble. We 
must find some means of stopping a 
trend,’ which is quite in contrast, in 
restraint and in tone, to the well-re 
membered blasts last year of Lieut. 
Gov. Coolidge of Massachusetts who 
lambasted the South and otherwise 
made a fool of himself because New 
England is slipping, and slipping bad 
ly, as a textile center. Coolidge wanted 
to put the blame on others. Somebody 
was doing poor old New England 
wrong! The present commission is tak 
ing a more sensible approach—io ex 
amine the situation and see what faults 
Massachusetts has to cause a steady 
backward trend. 

The truth is that there is something 
ceeper than cold figures to be consider- 
ed. One big item, which it took manu- 
facturers a long time to evaluate and 
appreciate, is the climate. Compare the 
balmy South Carolina winter to the 
rigors of New England snow and ice. 
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And then there is the matter of atti- 


tude. The textile worker is quick to 
scnise the difteren« But also the 
owner, who finds a friendly, co-opera 
tive people. Labor relations are better 
in the South. Our laws are reasonable: 
our tax structure is advantageous. And 
the cost of manufacturing is lower. In 
the last statement (lower cost). 1s found 
the meseerghine of why, when business 
slacks and owners have properties in 
New England and down here, the 
mills kept running are those .in_ the 
South, with result that textile workers 
in South Carolina and adjoining states 
get preferred employment. 

We can easily see why New England 
would be disturbed. It is time New 
But it could better 
spend its time secking other income 


England woke up. 


than trying to salvage its textile indus- 
try, since no matter how hard a try ts 
made, there are certain advantages in 
the South that New England couldn't 
hope tO overcome. 

Yes, it has taken businessmen—al! 
groups, not just textile—a long time to 
discover the South as the most desir 
able manufacturing section of the 
country, but now that the discovery has 
been made, the trend can't be halted. 
unless we, as in the case of New Eng- 
land's sad plight, go to sleep on the 
job.—The State, Columbia, S. C. 


Not The Answers 


HIGH percentage of young peo- 

ple in industry have some ambi- 
tion. Unfortunately, too few realize 
that it requires more than mere ambi- 
tion and a desire to advance to obtain 
better jobs. 

Most people have sufhcient ability 
and aptitude to qualify for good jobs. 
Unfortunately, not many seriously con- 
sider the elements that it takes to ad 
vance and be successful. A lot of young 
people would like to become supervis 
ors and go right on up to the top. That 
is fine. Success can be theirs provided 
they use their ambition to prepare 
themselves for those higher-up jobs. 
An indispensable part of the program 
for advancement must be the realiza- 
tion that hard work cannot be escaped. 
Careful planning is also necessary. 
Recognition that a job well done is 
one that is intelligently performed is 
necessary. Loyalty to each and every 
task assigned and co-operation with 
associates and superiors are indispensa- 
ble-—The Textorian, Proximity Mfg. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


COMPANY 


SED THROUGHOUT THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR: 


counting picks 


laying out textile patte 
matching colors 


testing stitch length a 
width on knitted fabric 


® all types of textile inspec 
tion 


ortable Battery and Electric 
Models Available with 5, 7, 20 
or 40 Power Lenses. 


Detachable Textile Countine 
ate for use with 5 power 
models quickly gives 1", 2” 
Va", and measurements. 


Battery 5 Power Electric 
ith textile plate with textile ple 


$11.65 $13.65 
for our illustrated catalog. Use coupon 
a 


W. PIKE & CO. 
Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 16 I-47 } 
Please send me oa free copy of t tate on | 
Hivminated for le | 
nspection 
Name .. Title... 
Compony 
City State | 
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IN THE NUMBER 10 


Vogel Number 10 


Seat-Action Close! 


NUMBER 5 


VOGEL NUMBER 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 


For schools, factories. 
institutions. comfort 
stations, public and 
semi-public places. Will 
withstand hard con- 
tinuous use — free from 
complicated mecha- 
nism. A thorough, 
powerful flush is ob- 
tained with about 4 
gallons of water. This 
closet has S\ phon-action 
vitreous china bowl. 


VOGEL has an outfit to suit your needs 


VOGEL NUMBER 5 


FACTORY CLOSET 


The Vogel No. 5 fills 
the demand for a dur- 
able seat-action closet 
for factory use. It has 
enameled flushing rim 
hopper, enameled in- 
side — painted red out- 
side — galvanized pres- 
sure tank and heavy 
brass flush valve. Very 
economical in the use 
of water. 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


Vogel Number 5 
Factory Closet 


Joseph A. Vogel Company 
Wilmington 99 - Delaware 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 
EMIERW4 i= 


LOWER SPINNING TAPE COSTS 


[HE THREE 
YELLOW 
STRIPES 


Compare Tiger-Tuf with any 


® Assures Top Spindle Speed 
@ Lower Tape Cost Per Spindle 
® Very Low Stretch Factor 

@ Double Herringbone Weave 


other tape. Compare quality 
compore costs. You'll want 
t equip all of your frames 
with dependable TIGER-TUF., 
Write today for detoils. 


Jmmediate Delivery the hollow meg widths 
9/16" 11/16" 13/16" 


STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
eng: AND CARD MAKERS he GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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TRENTON MEW JERSEY + OSA 


Bemic Brothers Bag Company 
Second Avenue and Slet Street 
Brooklyn 32, New York 


Gentlemen: 

We have used Tite-Fit Tubing since ite inception over 

10 years ago. Accurate time study figures show our sar- 
ings in labor costes on regular packaging operations to 
be as high ad 33% to 604. 


In addition, Tite-Fit Tubing has also provided the 
superior covering that is required for our export pack- 
aging. We are particularly pleased by the favorable 
comment we receive from our customers on the neat, 
secure bales in which our merchandise is shipped. 

Very truly yours, 


Traffic Manager, 
Thermoid Company 


with Tite-Fit Tubing. It's worth investiga; 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 5114 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[] Send descriptive folder on TITE-FIT TUBING 
[] Send sample. Our packages are approximately 
cumference. (Please specify). 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Brooklyn 32, New York inches in cir- 


emis 


Name——— 
Firm 
Also manufactured by Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, and Ontario Bag Company, Port Street — 
Colborne, Ontario. 
City — Lone Stat 
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T T 
This recent letter from a 
Tite -Fit Tubing customer 
shows what big savings are 
realized when this waste- 
eliminating method is used. 
This versatile tubing fits almost any 
shape and oa wide variety of package 
D sizes. One roll may cover many different 
diameters and ltenaths without waste. 
j 
/ 
= Te : Perhaps you will find equally large savings 
7 7 ting. Get the facts. Mail the coupon now. | 
vs 
| 
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COSTS INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


Simply write. 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC, 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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With Sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN QUALITY . 
sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN QUALITY _ 
Made and Delivered with DEPENDABLE SERVICE | 
Production profits from begin | { 
preparatory machinery is geared for efficient, economical ; 
volume production. One of the South's oldest and most P.:. 
experienced sheet metal plants is prepared to help 
you do just that. Through the years this organization 
has earned a reputation for top quality products, — 
painstaking workmanship and reliable service. 
You will find that this kind of special 3 ; > 
knowledge and experience applied to 
your maintenance problems will 
make an important contribu- 
tion to continuous, profit- | 
ta 
> | 


for rayons 


The stabilized rayons now available make 
fast colors a “must” for customer satisfaction. 
Du Pont Ponsol* and Leucosol*... 
anthraquinone-type dyes... and 
Sulfanthrene* . . . thioindigoid and related 
dyes ... produce superior light and 
wet fastness on rayons. 


Du Pont Continuous Pad Steam method 
is an excellent way to produce a wide 
range of attractive shades of outstanding 
fastness and uniformity. 


Investigate the selection and application 
of these dyes. Our Technical Staff 
will be glad to help you. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
(Inc.), Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


#REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


REG.u.s. par. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


Lack of uniformity and assurance of solvency in the thousands 


of private pension funds being set up on union demands foreshadows 


serious trouble for both government and industry. Congress will 
soon be called upon, possibly in the coming session, for a com- 
prehensive law. The issue was Sidestepped by the Senate when Taft- 
Hartly was pending. 


Debacle of Lewis' pension plan has stirred fear among workers 
covered by the plans that the money may not be there when they need 
it. Arbitrary powers of most trustees could allow its use either 
for political purposes, strike aid or unemployment relief. 


Business recessions can curtail pension incomes, it's pointed 
out, and force cuts in pensions. Second question is "What becomes 
of pension rights if a firm retires from business before the worker 
retires, or if union controlled, if a union s@cedes from its parent, 
or is merged in another union?" Actuaries see a rich harvest for 
lawyers in the outlook. 


fast. The whole Pentagon mess over unification, Johnson crack- 
downs and Truman muddling will explode in the House Armed services 
Committee. There will be a new, more spectacular, chapter in the 


A third term for Truman is shaping up emphatically as the 


prime objective in Administrative policy. Clark Clifford. author 

of Truman's give-em-hell strategy last year, is at the heln. Over 
four years he has written virtually every speech Truman has made. 
Clifford is anathema to ex-New Dealers; to Dixiecrats, who say he 
cooked up the civil rights program, and to Republicans, who say 

he's the welfare state architect. He's also stabilizer in the 
motley array of Truman "mandates," and cushions the effects of Tru- 
man wobbling, backing and filling. He believes Truman can win again 
if he can whip the Dixiecrats into line. 


strength of objections they are meeting. Hoffman has been hurriedly 
sent to Europe to break the bad news. 


Big row in the Navy, involving Denfeld's removal, stems from 


Johnson's hard-driving effort to win the Democratic presidential 


nomination in 1952. Truman aides think he might have second place 
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Thoie colors 


of substantive dyestuffs. They give by the 


are a new class 


usual direct color procedure, dyeings which 
when aftertreated, combine with copper salts 
to form exceedingly stable complex com- 
pounds of excellent fastness to both light 
and washing ...a particularly effective after- 


treatment is the new Coprantine Fixer WF. 
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PROMPT 
DELIVERY! 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL 


q 
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ROP WIRE worries can now be eliminated as a production problem. 
World famous “Ste-Hed-Co” Electrical and Mechanical Drop Wires are 


again available and ready in styles and quantities to meet your needs. 


Their perfectly shaped and highly polished thread eye plus exacting 
: high quality standards to which they are manufactured —in weights 
for all sizes of warp yarn — explains why Ste-Hed-Co Electrical and 
Mechanical Drop Wires are the first choice of leading mills everywhere. 


" Accurately processed in all stainless steel and high grade tempered and 
polished steel with galvanized, copper, or nickel plated finish, gives you 
_ a range of metals and finishes from which you select the one best suited 
: to fit your particuiar needs. 


| Remember, DELIVERY will be PROMPT... large wire inventory on 
! hand assures fast shipment. Try Ste-Hed-Co SERVICE ... see why 
; dependable Ste-Hed-Co products “Weave the World’s Needs.” 


rdering is simple too . . . furnish a sample 
| | | or use the diagram — left — designating the 
| | style, width and thickness of wire and length 
you require ... also tell us the metal finish 
you desire. 
Nu 
Cr 
lo he 
(Piz loo 
n 
We. Stainje, 
Wipm, "on 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. Proeek tl 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION Paris, Greenville, S. C. 
Other Plants and Branch Offices immer 
Atlanta,Ga. Greensboro,N.C. Providence, R. |. 
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if he can hold the veterans' vote in line. Otherwise they have an 
eye on young Roosevelt. 


Truman will continue standing with economic planners who 
favor continued deficit spending and big subsidies under huge farm 
surpluses. Resignation of top economic planner Nourse was quickly 
accepted as he asserted deficit spending and fiscal tricks are 
hurrying the country down a slippery road that may mean dire dis- 
aster. Retirement of Nourse means that economic policy will be 
shaped very largely by left wing planners. He was largely pushed 
out by the aggressive Keyserling, a New Deal darling generally 
leaning to the left, with an eye on votes and elections. 


New 75-cent minimum wage-hour act gives the administrator 
new and limited power to sue for wages due under the law. -He can 
act only on an employee's written request, and on points already 
settled by the courts. This is a bar to "test cases," although 
employees can bring them as individuals. 


A "solid political front" envisioned by A.F.L. and C.1.0. 
may not be realized. Both big unions are gingerly eyeing "unity" 
talk; there's lots of grass roots opposition to united action. 
Many rank-and-filers, mostly A.F.L., favor the Taft-Hartley Law 
as is, and not supporting the repeal effort. 


A.F.L. has voted to collect $2 from each of 7,241,000 local 
union members as a 1950 political war chest. It promises to invade 
states of every Senate and House member it does not like, and to 
wage the "greatest political campaign in history" to elect a 


"friendly" Congress. 


Nothing has developed in the Taft-Hartley Law so far which 
injures labor within the framework of free opportunity. It has 


put a crimp on organized minorities, including Communists, and 
power-drunk union bosses, enforcing an arbitrary will on majorities. 


Senate and House members are astounded at revelations that 
Russian engineers gained access to some of industry's most closely 
guarded secrets while Henry Wallace was Secretary of Commerce. 

When denied access to secret processes the Russians threatened 
managements with appeal to Wallace. Bethlehem Steel and a producer 
of self-sealing coke oven doors were especial targets. 


Some old New Deal ideas are being dusted off and will be 
sent to the next session in hope of enactment. One such idea is to 
levy a tax on both an estate and also tax heirs on inheritances 
from it. Congress has twice rejected that proposal from New 


Dealers. 


Several of Truman's beliefs have undergone sharp change 

since he entered the White House. For instance, on Jan. 18, 1944, 
he said on the Senate floor: "There's no difference between a labor 
leader with too much money to spend on an election, and a Mark 


Hanna with too much money to spend on an election." 


Lewis in his prolonged Strike operated in the big area of 
super-monopolistic power created in the failure of Congress to. 
prohibit industry-wide bargaining. It was brought up, and rejected, 
in passage of the Taft-Hartley Law. It's an area in which con- 


Sumers are helpless. 
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An Unjustified Accusation 


The editor of this journal attended the annual Fall meet- 
ing of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia which 
was held in Atlanta Oct. 8, 1949. 

A few days later he recerved from Robert W. Philip of 
LaGrange, Ga., secretary of the Textile Operating Execu- 
tives, a letter containing the following statement: 

At the time we were forming the Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia you published m the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN an 
editorial concerning the new organization in which, as I recall it 
you expressed the dehnite opimion that there was no place for it and 
predicted, accordingly, a short lite for it 

We had our organizational meeting in September, 1922, and our 
first discussion meeting in March, 1923, and the editorial in question 
appeared either just before or just after one or the other of thesé 
mectings 

I do not now have access to a file of SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLI 
TIN back that far, but knowing that you preserve a complete fil 
would you be good enough to have someone look up this referenc: 
and send to me a complete typewritten copy of the editorial showing 
the date of publication 7 

I can of course secure a copy of it from the Library of Congress, 
if you do not wish to locate it for us in your files; but first thought 
I would ask you to furnish it to us from your own records 

The above was one of the most surprising implied accu- 
sations which has ever been made against TEXTILE BULLE- 
TIN and the statement that if we did not furnish copies of 
the editorial it could be found in the Library of Congress 
was a threat which was somewhat insulting. 

From the beginning we attended meetings of the Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia and co-operated in every 
way, and the editorial to which Mr. Philip referred never 
existed except in his own imagination. 

When, early in March, 1923, we received a notice of the 
organization meeting we wrote an editorial in which we 
doubted the wisdom of the name which had been selected 
but urged Georgia superintendents and overseers to attend. 

The TEXTILE BULLETIN was then a weekly and the edito- 
rial below appeared in our issue of March 8, 1923. 


Elsewhere will be tound a notice of the Georgia Association of 
Operating Executives at Atlanta on March 13th. 


The association was organized along similar lines and in co 
operation with the Southern Textile Association and its objects ar 
purely educational and. social 

In our opinion they have been very unfortunate in Selecting a name 
that carries a wrong impression and we hope they will see ht to 
call themselves the Georgia Textile Association 

Under the direction of R. W. Philip, associate editor of Cotton 
a most interesting set of questions has been prepared for discussion 
at the Atlanta meeting and as great beneht comes from such prac- 
tical discussions the Georgia superintendents and overseers should 
make special efforts to attend 


We attended the meeting on March 13, 1923, and the 
following editorial appeared in our issue of March 15 of 
that year. 


The Operating Executives of Georgia, which 1s an organization 
composed of the superintendents and overseers of the Georgia cot 
ton mills, was held at the Georgia School of Technology at Atlanta, 
Ga., on Tuesday of this week 

The attendance was very large and compared very favorably with 
that of the sectional meetings of the Southern Textile Association 

R. W. Jennings of West Point, general chairman, presided whil 
R. W Philip ot Atlanta acted as secretary 

|. W. Hames, superintendent of the Exposition Cotton Mills, 
and chairman of the carders’ and spinners’ division, had charge of 
the discussion 

At the opening of the morning session David Clark, editor of 
the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN, was called upon for a short talk 
relative to the work of the Southern Textile Association and the 
possibilities of the work being attempted by the Operating Execu- 
tives of Georgia 

(Note: Running account of morning discussion appeared here.) 

Just before the close of the morning session Mr. Clark had to 
leave and we regret not to be able to give more information relative 


to these interesting discussions during the afternoon session 

We participated in the meeting and there was certainly 
nothing in the above editorial to indicate that we were not 
fully in accord with the movement. 

The Textile Operating Executives of Georgia held its 
next meeting about the middle of September, 1923, and our 
rssue of Sept. 20 carried the following editorial 

The Operating Executives of Georgia Cotton Mills held a well 


attended meeting at the Ansley Hotel in Atlanta on Tuesday of this 
week 


Our editor expected to attend the meeting but was called to New 
York on business and it is with deep regret therefore that we had 


no one to cover their session 


The Operating Executives of Georgia Cotton Mills are holding 
exceedingly interesting meetings and their discussions of practical 
problems are going to do much towards the more efhcient operation 
of the mills in their state. R. W. Jennings of West Pont, Ga., ts 
chairman and presides over their meetings 


No one who read that editorial could possibly say that we 
were expressing the opinion that there was no place for the 
Textile Operating Executives of Georgia or predicting a 
short life for it as R. W. Philip has charged. 

The above are the first three editorials relative to the 
Operating Executives of Georgia and there has never been 
an editorial which criticized the organization or did do 
other than offer encouragement and co-operation 

Not knowing to what extent R. W. Philip has spread his 


accusation among Georgia mills, we feel justified in using 


space to reprint our 1923 editorials with the hope that they 
will be read by all members of the Textile Operating Exec- 
utives of Georgia and that they will realize that the implied 
charges were untrue and, in fact, absolutely baseless. 


Ward Delaney Resigns 


Ward Delaney has resigned as president of the Institute 
of Textile Technology at Charlottesville. Va., effective in 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 
with FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 


LH 


This mill has purchased more than 100,000 
is Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles—the majority 
as replacements, and the others on new frames. 
They are throwing nylon and rayon at speeds 
up to 13,700 r.p.m. with bobbins of 2 to 12 


pound capacity. 
By operating at higher speeds, with larger pack- 


ages and reduced power consumption, this mill 


modernize your old frames with Marquette Roller 
Bearing Spindles ... or you can specify them on 
new frames. For a test installation, contact our 


do is getting more yarn at lower cost. You too can home office or one of our representatives. 


The # a PROTECTED BY U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS, AND PATENTS PENDING ) 
SAI LO 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


epresentatives: 
BYRD MILLER. WOODSIDE BLOG... GREENVILLE. S. C. 
Cc WHITE. 1229 PAMLICO DRIVE. GREENSBORO. N.C. 
WILLIAM P. RUSSELL. BOX 778. ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


JOHN J. HALLISSY, 58 LIVINGSTON AVE.. LOWELL, MASS. 
AN M. HALDANE & COMPANY, P.0. BOX 54, LONDON, ONT. 


ute 
in 


Manufacturers of HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS + FUEL OIL PUMPS + FUEL OIL INJECTORS 


WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSSES +¢ PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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EDITORIALS 


June, 1950, but has been given a leave of absence beginning 
immediately. 

We take no pleasure in making this statement and wish 
that it could have been otherwise, but there never was a 
chance for the Charlottesville project to accomplish anything 
really worthwhile. 

On June 15, 1943, which was soon after the Institute of 
Technology was organized, we said editorially: 

It would be much easier for us to join the enthusiasts and shout 
that all the cotton textile industry has to do is to raise large sums 
of money and turn it over to so-called scientists and, presto, ther« 
will be new cotton textile goods which can compete with paper and 
synthetic yarn goods, but we do not believe that it is for the best 
interests of the cotton textile industry tor us to take any such 
position. 

We hope that we are wrong but have the idea that time will 
prove that we are right 

We were sincere in saying then that we hoped we were 
wrong and we still feel that way but we did not feel justified 
in encouraging cotton manufacturers to expend money for a 
project which did not appear to us to have much chance of 
success. 

In another 1943 editorial we said: 

We do not wish to throw cold water upon any form of research 
in the cotton textile industry but we are not certain that there will 
be an adequate return upon any and all funds spent for textile re- 
search and are afraid that some may be disappointed with results 
obtained. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


Nov. 28-Dee. 3. 1949—EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 
Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y¥ 


Dec. 1-3, 1949—Annual meeting. TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


Jan. 16-19, 1950—PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW AND CONFERENCE. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Municipal Auditorium. 


Jan. 23-25, 1950—12th annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL. 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 


March %30-April 1, 1950—Annual convention AMERICAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., Palm Beach-Biltmore Hote! 
Palm Beach, Fla 


April 27-28, 1950—Spring meeting. FIBER SOCIETY, Fontana. N. C 


April 727-29, 1950—Annual convention, ALABAMA COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss 


May 8-12, 1950—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION (and 
Allied Industries), Atlantic City (N. J.) Auditorium, sponsored by 
National] Association of Textile Machinery Manufacturers. 


May 11-13, 1950—Annua’ outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION. 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C 


May 11-13, 19590—Annual meeting, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Fort Sumter Hotel. Charleston. 
8. C. 


June 1-3, 1950—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8S. C 


June 12-16, 1950—MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, Internationa! 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, 


Oct. 2-7, 1956—l16th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile 
Hall, Greenville, S. C 


Oct. 18-20. 1951—Annual pational convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS. Statler Hotel. 
New York. N. Y 

Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual convention. CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION. 
Carolina Hotel. Pinehurst, N. C 


Sept. 28-30, 1950—Annua!l national convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS. Portsmouth 
N. H 


Nov. 19, 1949—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C.. Hotel Patten 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


Dec. 3, 1949-——SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., A. Prench Tex- 
tile School, Georgia Institute of Technology. Atlanta 
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Maybe the more highly technical forms of research in the labora 
tory may produce results which will justify large expenditures by 
the cotton textile industry, and we certainly hope so, but up to the 
present time we have seen no results which have given us unlimited 
confidence that results can be obtained 

Two years from now and three years from now we are liable to 
ask the Institute of Textile Technology, “What have you don 
which has been of real benefit to the textile industry? What hav 
you to show as the result of the expenditure of large sums of 
money 

While we had no faith in any major accomplishments by 
the Institute of Technology we did wish to see it given every 
possible chance for success and wrote Ward Delaney protest- 
ing against it being isolated from the textile industry by 
being located at Charlottesville, Va. 

In an editorial on April 15, 1944, we said: 

Could the research to be done by the Institute of Textile Tech 
nology be conducted where developments could be discussed and 
criticized by men engaged in textile manufacturing, there would bx 
a much greater chance of accomplishing something worthwhile 


Ward Delaney is a man of ability and high character and 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry over which he presided 
before coming to the Institute of Textile Technology did 
much for the paper industry. 

The great mistake was to assume that because research 
did much for paper, it could accomplish equally great things 
for cotton textiles. 

The men who formed the Institute ef Textile Technology 
were motivated only by desires to do something for the cotton 
textile industry and. most of them contributed liberally to 
the large fund which was raised. 

We do not know the plans for the future of the Institute 
of Textile Technology but feel that little can be accom- 
plish by continuing its operations. 

If it is important to give advance education in textile 
technology and if there is a demand for those who complete 
such a course, which we doubt, it would be less expensive 
and in our opinion more could be accomplished by provid- 
ing scholarships at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy or Princeton University where there are courses taught 
by men experienced in providing an education of that type. 

Those behind the Institute of Textile Tec hnology should 
now recognize the tact that its establishment was a mistake 
and that it never had a chance to accomplish anything really 
worthwhile. 


Dean Campbell Misquoted 


Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the School of Textiles at 
North Carolina State College, who has, together with rep- 
resentatives of other American schools of textiles, been visit- 
ing the textile industry of England and acting as chairman 
and spokesman for the group, made an address at Harrogate, 
England, on Oct. 17. 

Dean Campbell was quoted as saying that British fabrics 
were superior to those made in the United States and that 
statement was widely publicized. 

Dean Campbell was contacted and we quote the follow- 
ing from his letter of explanation: 

Word has reached us that someone has quoted me as saying that 
British fabrics are superior to those made in the U. S.”’ or words 
to that effect. 

At first it seemed to me hardly necessary to deny that I had made 
so stupid a remark. After some reflection, how ever, I now believe 
that I should offer an explanation, namely, that I was misquoted, 


tor such is the case. I made the statement that only the best British 
cotton and woolen fabrics were normally seen in the U. S., and that 
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NO. 9 OF A SERIES 


ASHING HINTS 


SIZE COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Every now and then something goes wrong in size cooking and a batch 
boils violently over, splashing hot size and steam all over that corner of 
the slasher room 


Without proper equipment, this can be handled in one of two ways—ceither 
let it play Vesuvious till the size has all boiled out and cooled on the 
floor, or risk some nasty burns running in to shut off the steam. 


Steam inlets to the kettles, particularly to the cooking kettles, should be 
controlled by valves far enough removed for safety .. . keep your men out 
of the hospital. A master valve ten feet from the nearest kettle will do the 


trick 


Another thing let's take those valves out from behind the kettles where 
we have to trip over pipes and what not to get to them 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SIZE 


SEYCO Sizing is scientifically formulated to produce a tough, elastic, 
pliable film, which lays the fibers smoothly ; reducing friction, breakage 


eee and shedding to the minimum. 
| | : »} SEYCO Sizing is sufficiently anchored by proper penetration, but is 
Our technical service men, backed — easily removed. Its deliquescent feature protects against over-drying. 


by our large modern laboratories, 
will g.adly co-operate with you in 
getting best resuits from SEYCO 
Sizing. | 


SEYCO Sizing, the result of more than 45 years experience and con- 
stant research, makes for fewer interruptions and greater uniformity 
of product. 


MA 


> 


PENETRANTS @ SIZING @ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ SOFTENERS @ ALKALIS 
@ TWIST SETTER MACHINES @ 
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EDITORIALS 


they were available only in the best shops at home. I further stated 


that these imported British fabrics were very expensive and that 
they were superior in quality to the average run of American-made 
shirtings and suitings found in our stores 

I told the reporter that I felt that U. S. manufacturers could 
duplicate in quality any fabric made in England, but that the big 
demand at home was naturally for less expensive fabrics 

Anyone with any knowledge of the facts will agree, I am sure, 
that these remarks of mine are true and that they offer nothing new 
or startling. Untortunately, they were badly distorted by the re- 
porter, with the aforementioned result 


As long as there are people in the United States who 
think it smart to buy imported fabrics and will pay a high 
price because they are imported, England will continue to 
manufacture and ship to this country a small amount of 
exceptionally high quality shirtings, twee ds and woolens. 

Goods of equal quality could be made in this country but 
only a very limited amount could be sold and most Amert- 
can mills prefer to manufacture goods which can be sold in 
large volume. 

Dean Campbell's remarks referred to the goods we have 
described and he emphatically states that he did not say that 
British fabrics were superior to American fabrics. 


Aunt Becky Writes Another Book 


Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs, affectionately known through- 
out the textile industry of the South as Aunt Becky, has 
written another book, Tangled Threads, which is now being 
printed and will be ready for mailing at the year end. The 
price will be $2. 

Some years ago Aunt Becky, who was a weaver for many 
years, wrote ten books of fiction with their scenes laid in 
cotton mills and cotton mill villages. The Clark Publishing 
Co. printed all of her books but most of the editions have 
long since been exhausted. 

We contemplate reprinting Only a Factory Boy and Will 
Allen, Sinner, and hope that the work can be done early 
next year. 

Mrs. Dabbs traveled for TEXTILE BULLETIN for many 
years but retired about six years ago. She does, however, 
make several short trips for us each year and always receives 
a wondertal reception. Her books have always been well 
written and her stories paint accurate pictures of cotton mill 
life in the South. 


New Trade Association 


The consolidation of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and the Cotton-Textile Institute was a very wise 
move and was perfected in a very efficient and business-like 
manner. 

The selection of Robert C. Jackson of the National Cotton 
Council as executive vice-president has met with universal 
approval because of his ability and fine personality. 

The retention of Dr. Claudius Murchison as economist 
was also wise because the industry could not well afford to 
lose the services of a man of his experience and acumen. 

The two former organizations had much in common but 
there were too much duplication of effort. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Inc., under 
the leadership of R. C. Jackson and Sadler Love, is in posi- 
tion to render satisfactory service to the whole industry. 
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A Senate Prayer 


A chaplain offering a prayer at a recent session of the 
United States Senate said: 


“Deliver us, O God, from the God-helps-those- 
who-help-themselves philosophy.” 


We do not know exactly what the chaplain had in mind 
but when he prayed for the people of the United States to 
be delivered from the idea that ‘God helps those who help 
themselves” he must have had in mind the growing opinion 
that Uncle Sam is obligated to take care of everybody regard- 
less of whether or not they make any effort to help them- 
selves. 

When our ancestors came to America, it was a wilderness 
infested with great dangers and they faced many hardships, 
but they believed that “God helps those who help them- 
selves” and went to work to overcome the hardships and 
created the greatest nation in the world, a nation in which 
the standards of living is far above those of all other peo- 
ples. 

The chaplain said in effect, and his statement was doubt- 
less approved by a large percentage of the senators, that 
people should no longer try to help themselves but should 
have implicit faith in Uncle Sam and in his ability to clothe 
and feed them, provide free hospital and medical services 
and to educate their children without expense to them. 

The chaplain must have had in mind the ‘““Weltare State”’ 
in which the government takes complete care of everybody 
and there is no need for anybody to work or attempt to help 
himself. 


Truman Advocates More Taxes 


When the recent Congress adjourned and it was realized 
that the fiscal year would show a deficit of over five million 
dollars, President Truman stated that the next Congress 
would be urged to increase taxes. 

It probably never occurred to the little man, who did not 
have enough business acumen to operate a haberdashery 
store and was never able to make a living except when on a 
taxpayers payroll, that it might be possible to balance the 
budget by reducing Federal expenditures. 

When a man or a company becomes heavily in debt the 
usual policy is to reduce expenses and attempt to liquidate 
the obligations. 

Owing the staggering sum of over 250 billion dollars, 
the policy of the Truman administration has been to increase 
expenditures and to embark upon schemes which will add 
many billions to the annual government expenditures. 

The little man in the White House is not afraid and sim- 
ply waves his hand and says “increase taxes.” 

When taxes are increased, as they will be, the Truman 
administration will urge increased expenditures and when a 
still greater deficit appears, will again say “increase taxes.’ 

An effort is being made to picture the victory of Governor 
Lehman over Senator Dulles in New York as a voters’ ap- 
proval of the Truman policies. 

In spite of the fact that Dulles was comparatively un- 
known to New York voters whereas Lehman had been 
known to them for many years, Lehman only received a 
200,000 majority with 5,000,000 votes cast. 
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“We start SACO -LOWELL ize... NOW!” 


we must lose no time 
in taking advantage of the possibilities now available to us.” 


| Here are 3 SACO-LOWELL units —— 


which should be an integral part of your SACO-LOWELL- S at TOP ROLL NEEDLE 


izing program. They can give you operating advantages BEARING 


BETTER QUALITY 
Continous 
INCREASED PRODUCTION CARD STRIPPER 


REDUCTION IN WASTE 
LOWER COSTS 


Reports from many mills concerning these units show such 
actual results — these statements are not generalities. 
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You need every advantage enjoyed by your competitors to 
achieve production and economy. A Saco-Lowell engineer 


can help you to accomplish this. 


LITERATURE is available on request. be: 
Write to our nearest Sales Office. OS 
60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


New Era 
SPINDLE 
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Lubricate anti-friction bearings with 


| SAVE ON 


This means machines can operate with less power 
consumption. And lubrication costs are lower 
because Texaco Regal Starfak resists leakage, 
ceparation and w-shout. It lasts longer, so fewer 
<pplications are needed. 
Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you 
reduce costs and increase efficiency throughout 
your mill. Just call the nearest of the more than 
2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in 
the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


AINTENANCE costs cre less when you pac’ 
M grease-lubricated ball and roller bearings 
with Texaco Regal Starfak. Bearings gct full pro- 
tection. Texaco Regal Starfak remains stable, rc- 
sists oxidation and gum formation. Temperature 
changes have little effect on it. Thus, bearings lact 
longer, less servicing is required, time between 
scheduled overhauls can safely be extended. 
Operating costs are less because Texaco Regal 
Starfak reduces “drag” in starting and running. 
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NOVEMBER, 1949 


White Gold Grows In California 


By CARSON |. SIMMS 


NE hundred years ago the cry in California was Gold” 
() and from Sutter's mill, James Marshall brought news 
of his discovery to the world. Within three years the pop 
ulation had increased from 5,000 to 100,000 and California 
became the foremost gold producing region in the world. 

Half a century later the word became ‘Black Gold” with 
the discovery of vast oil deposits. Though not as interesting 
historically but far more economically was the development 
of California into the second ranking state in petroleum 
production. 


Now there is another gold uppermost in many Califor- 


nians’ mind, the “White Cotton Gold” of the San Joaquin 
Valley, which last year brought $181,000,000 to the farmers 
of this prolific state and boosted California to the fifth 
ranking state in the production of cotton, outdoing such 
staunch servants of King Cotton as North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 

This actually is not a new movement as the first commer- 
cial planting of cotton on record in California was in 1910 
In that year 8,000 acres were planted in the Imperial Valley, 
which produced approximately 6,000 bales of cotton. There 
is a story to the effect that the first cotton planted was near 
Bakersheld in the San Joaquin Valley in the year 1870. By 
1920 California's production had reached 77,800 bales of 
cotton from 150,000 acres. From then on production of 
cotton in the Imperial Valley decreased and in the San 
Joaquin Valley the production increased. In 1947 California 
produced 768,000 bales from 536,000 acres. In 1948 the 
output for the state was 960,000 bales and this year the 
valley's cotton production is still growing. In April nearly 
1,000,000 acres were planted and the government estimates 
that the crop will be 1,300,000 bales, the largest in Califor- 
nia history, undoubtedly boosting this state to fourth place 
among cotton producing states. 

Needless to say there have been some changes made in 
the methods of planting, cultivating and harvesting cotton. 
The days of the “one man, one mule’’ combination are for- 
gotten in today’s row upon row of mechanized aids to help 
the farmer grow the highest yield per acre of any area in the 
world. 

From an average production of some 300 pounds per 
acre, California’s production has reached an average yield 
of over 600 pounds per acre and in exceptionally good years, 
the average production of 750 pounds per acre has been 
achieved, in comparison with the national average of only 
260 pounds per acre. On many San Joaquin Valley farms 
growers harvested up to three 500-pound bales per acre. 
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Last year one farmer produced 30,000 bales on 12,000 acres, 
for an average of 21/, bales per acre. Yields like that soon 
take cotton out of the category of a ‘poor man’s crop.” It 
also means, to this writer at any rate, that California is in 
the best position to grow the finest cotton in the United 
States at the lowest price known and, barring government 
interference, will be producing cotton when other sections 
of the country have long since stopped. 

It is no secret that one of the main factors in this high 
average yield is the specialization in a strain of cotton named_ 
Acala 4-42. Uniform climatic and growing conditions pre- 
vailing in those areas of California that can economically 


Modern irrigation methods which supply the life giving moisture needed 
by cotton plants is the main factor in the continual production in Cali- 
fornia of high grade and long staple cotton. 
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grow cotton has made possible the development and perfec- 
tion of one type of seed—aAcala. 

In the early days of the development of cotton in the. San 
Joaquin Valley many different varieties were grown and it 
was found that the production and quality varied quite 
widely. Far-seeing pioneers in the field, realizing the need 
for a uniform seed, encouraged the development in 1925 of 
a non-profit co-operative association called the California 
Planting Cotton Seed Distributors Association. Now every 
oil mill, cotton gin and farmer is a member of this associa- 
tion. The United States Department of Agriculture was 
petitioned to maintain a cotton breeding station at Shafter, 
Calif. It was further determined that it was necessary to 
have proper legislation enacted by the Legislature in Sacra- 
mento to prohibit the planting of any variety of cotton other 
than that recommended by the cotton breeding station at 
Shafter and approved by the California Planting Cotton 
Seed Distributors Association. 

The breeding station, under the able direction of George 
]. Harrison, determined that the Acala variety was the best 
variety of cotton adaptable to this valley. Constantly im- 
proving upon the Acala strain, the new Acala 4-42 was 
planted throughout the valley. To show the effectiveness 
of the “one variety” planting laws, in April of this year 
approximately 9,550 growers changed over simultaneously 
to this new improved strain. This new variety was found 
to yield fibers having a greater average tensile strength, a 
substantial lessening of spinning waste, and a low nep 
count. This should be of definite interest to textile mill 
operators, as Southern cotton during the first part of October 
was subjected to heavy rains. 

Also of definite interest to mill operators and any one 
connected with cotton industry for that matter, are the 
methods used by the farmers of San Joaquin Valley in 
planting, cultivating, irrigating, fruiting and harvesting. 


The planting of cotton usually begins in the San Joaquin 
Valley about the 20th of March and extends into and about 
the 20th of May. Generally speaking, March planting 1s 
considered very late. The most desirable and least hazardous 
period in which to plant cottonseed is the month of April. 
In that month there is usually less rainfall and more warm 
weather and consequently less trouble in getting the cotton 
to come up. The soil should be at least at a 58° temperature 
eight inches below the surface of the ground for cottonseed 
to properly germinate. This condition is more apt to he 
found during the month of April. If the planted cottonseed 
should suffer heavy rainfall immediately after planting, then 
it will be rather difficult for the young, tender sprouts to 
push through the heavy crust that will form on top of the 
planted cottonseed. 

On the average the maturity period of the cotton plant 1s 
some six months. Depending on the size of the farm, the 
farmer will use cotton planters able to plant from two to 12 
rows of cotton 38 to 44 inches apart at one time, planting 
at the rate of about 30 pounds of seed per acre.. In the San 
Joaquin Valley in every instance the planting is done with a 
tractor on which a planter is mounted. The depth of plant- 
ing will vary, again depending on the nature of the soil, 
from 11/, to three inches in depth. 

If all of the operations for planting have been carried on 
very carefully, and if the fatmer has been fortunate in avoid- 

"ing rains or cold weather, the cottonseed will sprout and 
push its tender first two cotyledon leaves out of the ground 
from five days to two weeks after planting, depending on 
the temperature of the air. 

On practically all of the farms in the valley, weeds and 
grasses will grow just as fast as the cotton plants. These 
weeds and grasses cannot be permitted to grow in the same 
helds as they would soon outgrow the cotton plants; hence, 
it is necessary to cultivate immediately after the cotton has 
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The latest ginning methods are available to California farmers for their long staple cotton. Pictured above is a five-stand gin. 
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THE NEW 
TYPE L 
BOBBIN 
CLEANING 


STRAIGHT DOWN THE LINE 


In mills of all sizes, with all kinds of quill cleaning problems, the New 
Type L has proved its economic value in higher production and lower 
costs. 


Users are highly pleased with its total production, speed 4000 to 6600 
quills per hour . . . with its ability to handle a wide variety of quill 
designs and sizes and to accommodate a wide range of yarns including 
continuous filament, wool and worsted, and many counts of spun rayon 
and cotton. 


Waste is removed by jets of air and brushes. Neither quills nor quill 
finish can possibly be damaged, greatly reducing quill replacement 
costs. 


Terrell engineers will welcome an opportunity to discuss your cleaning 
and handling problems. Their long and varied experience makes them 
experts in analyzing the job and then showing you exactly “how much” 
you can cut your present costs with Terrell’s modern bobbin cleaning 
and handling equipment. 


Je TERRELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA | 
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come up. This cultivation is done with cultivating equip- 
ment mounted on a tractor. It is a matter of pulling small! 


rointed “shovels” varying in width from four to eight 
inches and in length from six to 12 inches, between the 
rows. These shovels are pulled through the ground from 
one to three inches below the surface and as close as possible 
to the cotton plants without harming them, to destroy the 
grasses and weeds that are growing. The practice of culti- 
vation will continue from approximately ten days after the 
cotton has come up until the latter part of July. The num- 
ber of times the farmer will cultivate will vary from two to 
perhaps six times, depending on how heavily infested his 
field is with weeds and grasses. 

After the cotton has grown to a height of some six 
inches, it ts necessary to “thin” and “‘chop” the cotton rows. 
The farmer planted on the average of some 30 pounds of 
cottonseed per acre; actually only three pounds of cottonseed 
per acre would have given him an ample number of cotton 
plants per acre to achieve a maximum production, but he 
has planted much heavier than is necessary to overcome the 
hazards that are inherent at planting time. A larger number 
of seeds sprouting at the same time will more easily push 
through trusted soil caused by unwanted rains. In addition 
to that hazard there are a number of insects that will feed 
on the tender, young plants and destroy them, and some of 
the seed may not germinate; hence, with this heavy rate of 
planting he has met those problems. After the plant has 
reached the heartier stage of six inches he will eliminate 
approximately nine-tenths of the plants that have come by 
“hoeing’ them out. Generally this thinning is done by the 
migrant type laborers who are engaged to hoe out the 
unwanted plants. The plants that are left are spaced from 
ten to 14 inches apart and usually the farmer prefers to 
have but one single plant at the desired distance. It has 
been determined that if he were to leave more than one 
plant at the desired distance it will make no difference in 
his production. The man who does this hoeing or “cotton 
chopping” is engaged in most parts two or three times 
between the first thinning operation and the first of August 
to chop out the weeds between the cotton plants that the 
cultivator may not be able to reach. 


Irrigation is the important factor in California cotton 
production, for cotton cannot be grown in California with- 
out it. The cotton plant to prosper well must have a warm 
or hot climate with a plentiful supply of moisture. In the 
San Joaquin Valley there is a uniformly hot climate, but 
seldom does the section have any rains during the Summer 
months and at no time an amount sufficient to meet the 
needs of the cotton farmers; hence, it is necessary to supply 
the needed moisture through irrigation. The amount of 
moisture necessary to grow a cotton crop will vary from 
21%, to 44 acre feet of water. An acre foot of water is 
equivalent to one acre of land covered with one foot of 
water, so it is apparent that a cotton plant in this valley has 
need of a large amount of moisture. 

Generally speaking, pre-irrigation, or that irrigation made 
before planting, requires one acre foot of water. The re- 
mainder of the moisture supplied the cotton plant will be 
distributed through the Summer months beginning, in some 
instances, the first of May for the first irrigation and, | 
other instances as late as the early part of July for the first 
irrigation, depending on the texture of the soil and its water 
retaining characteristics. The farmer will generally prepare 
the cotton field for irrigation by furrowing the centers be- 
tween the cotton rows which will permit the water to flow 
between these rows, or he may leave the soil in a flat con- 
dition and rebuild his borders or ‘checks’ spacing them at 
the same distance that he may have had them in his pre- 
irrigation, that is, some 35 to 60 feet apart. These borders 
are to retain the flow of water in a designated channel 
through a cotton field. 

In those areas where the soil demands the larger quanti- 
ties of water, the farmer will continue to irrigate as late as 
Sept. 15. In those areas where a lesser amount of water is 
required, he may be through irrigation as early as Aug. 10. 
The average terminal date for the irrigation of cotton in the 
can Joaquin Valley is about Sept. 1. The date of planting 
generally makes little difference as to the final date of 
irrigation. This is due to the fact that after Sept. 15 the 
days and nights are very much cooler and consequently 
there is less evaporation of moisture from the ground. 

Usually the cotton plant will begin “squaring” or “bud- 


A portion of the 960,000 bales of cotton produced in California in 1948 await transportation. 
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When carding synthetics 
improved 


use this new) Gossett Card Fancy 


GOSSETT is now manufacturing a new 
precision-built Card Fancy, machined to your 
specifications and tolerances. The extra long 
spring steel wire fillets are guaranteed to fluff 
all synthetic fibers from the card cylinder 
thus enabling the doffer to pick them off 


evenly. 


ELIMINATE LUMPS AND FLAKES 


The improved and tested GOSSETT Card 
Fancy fluffs the synthetic fibers so well that 
the doffer will pull off and make as good a 


sliver as you have ever seen. There will be 


W. GOSSETT, raesioent 


no more excess loading on the cylinder when 


you install GOSSETT’S proven Card Fancy. 


GOSSETT CAN NOW ACCEPT 
YOUR SPECIAL ORDERS 
After many weeks of research and testing, 
GOSSETT is now ready to accept and fill 
your special orders for the Card Fancy... .. 


machined to your specifications. 


Write today for complete information 


E. C. MASON, Sates wen, H. A. MAYWES, sowrwenn ner. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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ding” approximately six weeks after it has come up. Two 
to three weeks after a square has formed, the bloom will 
begin to appear. The first few hours after the bud has 
opened the bloom will be pink. Then it will turn white. 
Squaring and blooming will continue until the first frost in 
the Fall. The bloom lasts but a very short while, in most 
instances, approximately one day, and as the bloom falls to 
the ground, there is exposed a small cotton boll on the 
plant. From the first date of blooming it takes approxi- 
mately 60 days to mature a cotton boll. Usually those 
blooms that are formed up to the 15th of September will be 
harvested. 

The number of bolls that a plant will develop will vary 
with the fertility of the soil and with the amount of insect 
damage. Considerable use of fertilizer is made by most 
cotton farmers to increase the production of their crops. 
The most pronounced plant food deficiency in this valley 1s 
nitrogen; hence a good farmer will rotate his cotton crop 
with other crops such as alfalfa to increase the soil fertility 
and will make extensive use of nitrogen fertilizers. Unlike 
most of the Southern states, there has not as yet developed 
an extensive phosphate deficiency; hence, that fertilizer is 
not commonly used. There is an ample supply of the minor 
plant food elements in the valley's soils. 

Generally speaking, the production of a cotton crop will 
depend on proper irrigation practices, proper fertilization, 
adequate soil fertility, and insect control. 

The cotton harvest in the San Joaquin Valley will start 
in the average year between Sept. 20 and Oct. 1. The fruit- 
ing period extends from late Spring into the Fall months, 
but by the end of September a sufficient amount of early 
fruit has matured and opened to make it profitable to begin 
harvesting and by the end of October some 75 per cent of 
the total crop is ready to harvest. The harvest operation 
requires a large number of migrant type farm workers. The 
average cotton picker will harvest approximately ten bales 
during the cotton harvest season. Some cotton pickers are 
able to pick considerably more cotton than others but the 
average picked per day per picker is some 300 pounds. An 
exceptionally good cotton picker can pick as much as 700 
pounds per day. 

Considerable progress has been made in the development 
of the mechanical cotton harvester. Several companies are 
working on the development of a one-row mechanical 
picker. The one type of machine that is being used will 
replace approximately 30 cotton pickers and needs only one 
man to operate it. The San Joaquin Valley is making rapid 
strides in its efforts to replace the migrant cotton picker 
with the mechanical harvester. 

The above information is a sample of the way the farmers 
of San Joaquin Valley are instructed to work their cotton 
crop. They have schooling in planting, growing and har- 


vesting, besides instruction in the proper use of cotton 
machinery to enable them to get the best possible results in 
their farming efforts. 


Undoubtedly the most favorable aid given the farmer ts 
the extended credit they receive from various cottonseed 
producers. Because of the proven possibilities of success, 
credit is extended the farmers 100 per cent in advance on 
the price of a bale of cotton per acre to buy a tractor, drill 
a well and pay for his planting and harvesting costs. The 
seed averages 900 pounds per bale and will greatly add to 
his return of $150 per bale. Calfornia cottonseed processors 
are willing to advance the growing money against a cotton 
mortgage, because with irrigated Acala they are sure of 
their colateral at harvest time. Therefore, approximately 74 
per cent of the state’s cotton is grown by landowners and 
the rest is operated on a lease basis. The greater portion of 
the valley's 10,275 cotton farms are small, averaging 80 
acres, and sharecropping ts virtually unknown. 

Each farmer has his own irrigation wells which vary in 
depth from 150 feet to 225 feet on the eastern side of the 
valley to 2,000 feet on the western side. These wells are 
equipped with modern electric turbines varying in horse- 
power from 100 to 200 h.p., according to the depth of the 
well and the number of gallons per minute it will flow. (A 
well 500 feet deep flowing 1,000 gallons per minute can 
adequately take care of approximately 160 acres during the 
growing season. ) 

The Western farmer is readily assured at a nominal cost 
he will have the necessary amount of controlled irrigation 
guaranteeing him a cotton crop, in comparison with cotton 
production in the South where the farmer depends on rain 
for the proper amount of water and there is always the 
threat of too little or too much. 

San Joaquin Valley farmers take advantage of the area's 
natural fertility and rotate cotton in three or four-year cycles 
which usually include flax, grain, alfalfa, potatoes, corn, 
sugar beets, melons and vegetable crops. It is through this 
modern method of rotation that the rich soil of the valley 
has not lost any of its productive qualities and one of the 
reasons why cotton production has continually increased to 
the extent that today the average yield is 2.6 times greatet 
than those of any other area in the nation. 

In addition to its fertility, and other natural advantages, 
the valley is the victor over the South's long battled enemy, 
the boll weevil. It is impossible for them to survive the 
constant heat and arid conditions that prevail in that area. 

Thirty years ago when a 1,000,000-bale production was 
predicted for California everyone laughed. Now, an event 
ual production of 2,000,000 bales annually is almost a cer- 
tainty, barring government intervention, and the prediction 
that this newcomer in the cotton field will produce not only 
the finest cotton in the nation, but at the lowest price to the 
grower, is seriously considered. 


Burlington Mills Its Laboratory 


URLINGTON MILLS CORP. last month put into full 
utilization its greatly expanded research and testing 
laboratory at Greensboro, N. C., for maintaining quality 
control over the products of the nation’s largest manufac- 
turer of synthetic textile products. The expanded laboratory, 


providing four times the former floor space, costing $250,- 
000, and housing 130 researchers and their labors, will reg- 
ularly examine one per cent of the products of the com- 
pany s 76 plants as a constant check on the quality of all 
Bur-Mil woven and knitted goods. The company’s yarn and 
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Looms equipped with dobbies, head motions or cams... 
and with C&K Jacquards, whatever your needs require 


3-way convertibility . . . with tricolor feature 
52 widths, from 33” to 120” between swords 
4 types of harness motions 


4 types of let-offs 


4 types of take-ups 


RUE: 3 types of feeler mechanisms sf 

8 different shuttle sizes, for to bobbins . . . 

with wound diameter up to Ps” a 

range of fabrics and specialties . . . cotton, spun rayon and blends... 

for handkerchiefs, dress goods, svitings, shirtings, marqvisettes, terrys, hucks, uphol- i 

P steries, blonkets, draperies, just to mention a few. 4 
A 


The endless versatility of C&K C-Looms .. . equipped with dobbies, head motions, cams 


ond jacquords ...is the most powerful mobile 
defense any mill can have against the quick- _ : 
shifting trends of today’s nervous markets. 
See exactly what modern C-Looms can do to 


weave new profits in your weave rooms. Write. 
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fabric development work and research will cost $1,000,000 
annually. The testing laboratory—the largest of any textile 
producer in the country—is maintained at an additional ex. 
pense of $325,000 annually. 

The Burlington Mills quality control program, centered 
in the enlarged Bur-Mil lab, began in the early 1930s with 
a one-man rechecking department and a small laboratory. 
The rechecking equipment consisted of one examining 
frame at the town of Burlington. The first lab, housed on 
the second floor of a yarn dyeing plant at Burlington, em- 
ployed four people and was first set up to test yarns for 
yardage and to investigate complaints on cloth. Shortly 
thereafter the lab went into testing, development and even 
manufacturing of warp sizes. 

Since those days in the 1930s, the growth and experience 
of the lab and its rechecking activities have kept step with 
the growth and expansion of Burlington Mills. As the 
need for quality control increased, the work and responsi- 
bilities for the lab and rechecking grew to meet this need. 
In 1936 these youthful additions to the company were 
moved to a new and improved location at the Greensboro 
weaving plant. From 1937 to 1940 there was a period of 
continued growth and new responsibilities for the Bur-Mil 
lab and rechecking. Additional personnel joined the ranks 
as the volume of company business grew. The company 
was buying more mills and this meant more rechecking and 
testing on the part of the laboratory. 

Rechecking systems were improved and the rechecking 
department was instrumental in setting up grading stand- 
ards and instituting the Bur-Mil plan for quality control. 
The lab worked closely with rechecking during this period 
with technical services necessary to get the plan working 
smoothly. By this time a full-time chemist was employed 
at the lab. The war years played an important role in the 
development of the Bur-Mil lab and rechecking. Govern- 
ment contracts increased the work and expanded the total 
number of employees from 12 for the two units to 40 em- 
ployees for the lab and 15 to 20 for rechecking. 


A 


2 


Representing the textile trade press and certain New York dailies, this 
group of men were recent guests of Burlington Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 
The party toured several Burlington manufacturing installations as wel 
as Burlington Mills Laboratory. Left to right, are David Clark, publisher 
of TEXTILE BULLETIN; Gene Beyo, Daily News Record: Sheldon Wes- 
son, Women’s Wear Daily; Harry Jefferis, Daily News Record; George 
Smith, Burlington Laberatory;: John Morahan, Vew York Herald Tribune; 
Paul Menneg, Burlington Mille of New York; James MeNulty, Journal of 
Commerce; John Williams, Wall Street Journal; and Herbert Koshetz, 
New York Times. 


Due to the tremendous amount of test'ng and recheckine 
required by the government, a full-time, three-shift work 
schedule was established. Development of fabrics for war 
service required much testing for serviceability and gave 
Bur-Mil a great deal of valuable experience and know-how 
which has been used in testing of civilian goods for service- 
ability since the war. To meet the rush of war-time work 
and make room for new equipment, the Bur-Mil lab was 
moved from the weaving plant to a building on nearby 
Arlington Street—its present site. 

In 1944 Burlington Mills began its development of Bur 
Mil suitings and the Bur-Mil lab provided diligent and 
exhaustive research on blends, finishes, and serviceability of 
fabrics which helped establish Bur-Mil suitings in the gar- 
ment world. As government testing dropped out in 1945, 
1 new system of testing fabrics sold in the gray under the 
Bur-Mil plan was begun and the laboratory established 
specifications and standards for all Bur-Mil fabrics. 

The close of the wartime contracts did not slow down 
he expansion of quality control activities, as Burlington 
Mills swung into post-war operat‘ons to meet the wrest de 
mand for new fabric development. The comn2ny continued 
o grow and the lab and rechecking expanded in proport‘or 
to the volume of business the company was doing. In 1947 
plans were made for a major addition to the Bur-Mil lab 
building, increasing the working space by about four times 
its former size. This expansion permitted quality control 
activities to reach new company units as the Cramerton, 
tricot, ribbon and finishing. 

With the widening of finishing activities, the Bur-Mil la» 
had to provide more technical and quality control methods 
for this new division. The lab co-ordinated quality contro! 
work at the individual plants, helped with the calibration 
of testing equipment and the establishment of testing pro- 
cedures and standards. Rechecking put in a separate section 
on finished goods to meet the need for better quality checks 
on finished fabrics. New quality standards were set and 
other procedures established. Two quality men were sta- 
tioned in each finishing plant, assisted by traveling lab rep- 
resentatives. 

The wear-test section is one of the best-known activities 
of the Bur-Mil lab, and recently received nation-wide atten- 
tion in newspaper and magazines as a testing procedure 
using 400 human ‘guinea pigs’ in 18 states to test Bur- 
Mil textile products. Unlike most laboratory testing, wear- 
test depends upon human beings, rather than machines for 
testing textile products. As wear-test views the question, 
it is people who buy the clothes and not machines. 

Other services provided by the lab include a technical 
service which is organized to grapple immediately with any 
quality control problems at the plants. To meet any such 
emergency in the plants, this separate section has its own 
staff and laboratory which is available for 24-hour service. 
The lab also has added staple yarn control in spun yarns and 
recently provided a quality liaison between the spinning and 
spun weaving divisions. One of the most recent additions 
at the lab has been a statistical service on all phases of 
quality. This section is responsible for all quality analyses, 
discovers what sampling should be done for a new material 
and establishes the sampling plan for this material. This 
activity provides the lab with the accuracy of control which 
is necessary to produce fabrics worthy of the Bur-Mil trade- 
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How some 


orse Sense 


Can Cut Your 


Painting Costs 


Shrewd old “hoss traders” will tell you “Never buy a can of any other paint you choose. Naturally, you pay no 


horse without looking at his mouth... yes sir, open it 
up and take a good look if you want to know his worth.” 

The same applies to paints. Many a smart dollar has been 
saved on a painting job by using a little horse sense. You 
do this by comparing a can of “Barreled Sunlight’’ with a 


attention to the cans or the price tags on them. What pays 
off is what’s in those cans. You have to open them . . . thin 
the contents according to directions . . . and then test on 
a wall where you can actually see the difference. 
Compare the two...for yardage, solid coverage per 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e 


coat and appearance after drying. Yes, and because labor 
represents eighty per cent of the cost of painting, see which 
paint goes on faster. With a fair, true test like this, it 
doesn’t take much mathematics to figure that “Barreled 
Sunlight’ will give you a better looking, longer lasting Be 


paint job for Jess money than any other paint you want fy) 
to name. Talk it over with our representa- (7 

tive. He'll call at your convenience. Write. |7 

U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY | 

5-K Dudley Street, Providence, Rhode Island C5 


“Barreled 
-Sunlight3 


arreled Sunlight 


in whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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mark. The statistical service also charts quality results for 


all mills on a. day-to-day basis, listing the quality results by 
manufacturing divisions, by causes of seconds, by mills, and 
by total styles within individual mills. 

Burlington Mills is planning to spend approximate, 
$0,000,000 during the next three fiscal years for modern- 
ization and expansion of its-cxisting plants and equipment, 
according to President J]. C. Cowan, Jr. Mr. Cowan has 
revealed that these capital expenditures, which will come 
from previous financing and earnings, will be used primarily 
to expand and modernize present plants and equipment, 
rather than to construct new plants at new sites. He re- 
ported that probably the first use of these expenditures 
would be the expansion of the Ossipee, N. C., weaving 
plant, where ground will be broken next week for an addi- 
tion to house more looms. 

Air conditioning and refrigeration necessary for more 
efficient running of synthetic fibers will rank high on the 
list of plant improvements. Other expans'on work will tn- 
clude building additions, better lighting, ventilation-——all 
factors important to better efficiency, quality and working 
conditions. 


Williams Heads \. C. 


5 Sess cotton manufacturing industry must support large- 
scale research on an industry-wide, co-operative basis to 
improve methods, machinery, and the quality of fabrics as a 
means of combating cotton’s competitors, according to Karl 
Bishopric, president of Spray Cotton Mills. In his address 
as retiring president of the North Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., Mr. Bishopric also told the group 
that he hoped action would be taken so that all mills could 
join in providing necessary funds to conduct a satisfactory 
program of research. 

The association, which held its 43rd annual meeting at 
the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., Oct. 13 and 14, elected 


The Nerth Carelina Cotton Manufacturers Association, which convened 
recently at Pinchurst, elected, left to right, Frank C. Williams, Roanok« 
Mills Co.. Roanoke Rapids, president; Julian Rebertson, North Carolina 
Finishing Co., Salisbury, first vice-president; Carl R. Harris, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Ce.. Durham, second vice-president; Hunter Marshall, Char- 
lotte, renamed secretary-treasurer; and Karl Bishopric, Spray Cotton 
Mills, retiring president. 
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The full extent of this capital expenditures program will 
depend upon business conditions, Mr. Cowan pointed out, 
and a drop in earnings could cause some curtailment in the 
program. The expenditure of $40,000,000 planned for th 
next three years compares with a total of $53,000,000 spent 
for capital expend ‘tures during the past four fiscal years. 

Mr. Cowan said that Burlington Mills generally was op 
timistic about the future in textiles. He pointed out that 
earnings had decreased considerably, but that Burlington 
Mills expected to have a reasonably good year when all the 
final results of the past fiscal years were compiled. Ques 
tioned about the recent sale of the Bur-Mil plant in Cuba, 
the textile executive stated that the sale did not indicate any 
general withdrawal from foreign manufacturing for Bur- 
lington Mills, but that the company was less inclined to ex- 
pend in foreign fields. There were no immediate plans to 
sell any of the other plants, he said. On the question of 
wages, the Burlington president reiterated his statement ot 
some months ago when he gave his support to holding th« 
line against wage cuts. He anticipated no change in the 
wage situation and said Burlington would continue to make 
every effort to maintain the present wage scales. 


Cotton Manutacturers 


Frank C. Williams of Roanoke Mills Co., Rosemary Mf 
Co.,-and Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, to serve a 
president. Mr. Williams served last year as first vice-presi 
dent of the group. Julian Robertson of North Carolina Fin 
ishing Co. at Salisbury and Erlanger Mills at Lexington, 
was named first vice-president. He had served as second 
vice-president, a position now held by Carl R. Harris, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham. Secretary-treasurer of 
the group is Hunter Marshall of Charlotte. 


The following were named to serve as directors for three- 
year terms: Harold Mercer, Firestone Textiles, Inc., Gas- 
tonia; C. V. Garth, Hickory Spinners, Inc., Hickory; H. K. 
Hallett, Kendall Mills, Charlotte; D. A. Long, Amazon 
Cotton Mulls, Thomasville; W. H. Suttenfield, American 
Yarn & Processing Co., Mount Holly; and J. A. Cooper, 
Henderson Cotton Mills and Harriet Cotton Mills, Hender 
son. A vacancy on the board created by the resignation of 
W. S. Coulter, Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, will be 
filed by C. C. Dawson, Cramerton Division of Burlington 
Mills Corp. Retiring directors are: Hyman L. Battle, Rocky 
Mount Mills, Rocky Mount; S. M. Butler, Glenn Mills, Inc.. 
Lincolnton; and W. L. Morris, Clinchfield Mfg. Co., Ma- 
rion. 


Mr. Bishopric said that there is no justification for the 
viewpoint that research for cotton is hopeless because num- 
erous improvements in cotton fabrics and new uses for cot 
ton have been brought about recently by research. We have 
talked about research for years but we have never undertaken 
it on an industry-wide basis which is necessary, he said. 
“Some of our large units have already done much in their 
own laboratories,” he continued, “but the field is so broad 
and the need is so great that no single corporation can spare 
the funds needed to carry on this work on the large and 
comprehensive scale which is necessary." He further stated 
that small and moderately-sized units primarily compose the 
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The Bahan Top Girt gives a new con- 
ception of what can be accomplished 
with “E’’ Model looms. 


Bahan Top Girts give Model “E” looms far greater rigidity and reduced 


MODEL “C” MOTOR DRIVE 


gr vibration so necessary to today's requirements of higher loom speeds, better 
quality cloth production, and lower maintenance cost. 

Bahan Top Girts consist of two END SECTIONS, each containing bronze, 
grease-lubricated bearings for inside and outside of crank throw. Rigid, one- 
piece CENTER SECTION features machined flat surface with rectangular key 
frame moter. Each unit i swembied, and keyway for correct alignment of all bearings; and UPRIGHT SUPPORTS 
bolts, nuts, anteuhes from floor to center section. The two cam shaft bearings are grease lubricated. 
ee tee et ee Each Bahan Top Girt is factory aligned with new crank shaft before shipment. 


ADVANTAGES OF BAHAN TOP GIRTS 


@ Greater production from present looms 
@ Smooth, high-speed loom operation 


@ Constant, positive bearing alignment 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


GREENVILLE,S.C. 


@ Simplicity of installation 
@ Non-interference with stop motions 


Contact us for facts and costs for your own 
specific needs. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
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In echeduling the annual banquet for the evening of Oct. 14. the North Carelina Cotten Manufacturers Association unknowingly previded an enjeoy- 


able climax te the 40th wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mre. Harwey W. 


Moore. center 


at left. William H. Reffin and W. H. Suttenfield tied fer low 


net in the golf tournament, necessitating the toes of a coin te decide the winner. Mr. Ruffin won the toss and will hawe his name engraved on the 


silver bow! donated by Corn Products Sales Co. 


The head table at the banquet of the North Carelina Cettor Manufacturers Association, 
below. 


textile industry and none of these can afford large sums to 
carry on research work with any hope of material accom- 
plishment. 

Mr. Bishopric noted that in the late 1920s and early 1930s 
the industry sought to balance supply and demand by scrap- 
ping many looms and spindles but the desired result was not 
accomplished. Much of this machinery found its way into 
foreign countries and it was used in the establishment of 
mills which, with cheap labor, were able to undersell us not 
only abroad but also at home despite our protective tariff. 
The speaker further stated that even though there was a 
reduction in spindles in this country from a high of 37.000.- 
000 in 1925 to a low of 23,000,000 in 1948, we are able to 
produce vastly more goods today than in 1925 due to im- 
proved machinery, increased efficiency, and working addi- 
tional shifts. The devaluation of many foreign currencies 
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At right are John Coxe and Ed Reid of Senecoe Preducts Co. Mr. Coxe is Senoce’s sales engineer 
covering central and western North Carolina, and Mr. Reid is manager of Seneco’s sales research department. 


at top, and a cross-section of banqueters snapped in groups 


is very likely to cause an oversupply of cotton goods and the 
industry faces a hard fight to retain our foreign markets 
according to Mr. Bishopric. 

In his address to the North Carolina Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association, Ward Delaney, then president of the Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va., said that 
the industry should recognize the need for a co-operatively 
owned graduate educational institution and research center 
in addition to the state-operated textile colleges to which 
the industry also contributes to a large degree; and the voca- 
tional training at mill level. Worthwhile research must be 
supported on a longer than year-to-year basis, he said, be- 
cause continuity of research and employment must be as- 
sured to attract capable people. He noted that only through 
technical superiority can the American textile industry keep 
abreast of its world competition. 
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your best southern source for... 


SPINNING 


frame repair parts 


Var wes We carry a wide and complete 
assortment of SPINNING FRAME 


REPAIR PARTS — everything from ring 
rail screws to the largest gear or swing 
arms. Such items as doffing lock arms, 
Builder swords (filling lever cam), Con- 
necting rod arms, Lifting arm foot, Swing 
orms, Builder racks, Swing arm bearings, 


Top rolls, Crown gear stands, etc., are 


available for immediate shipment. When 


$°-1108 you need those often hard to get small 


miscellaneous parts, call on us. We keep 


SP-1102 
SP .1104 


an abundant stock for regular or emer- 


gency shipment. 


ed Carding and Spinning 


machinery, we have all types of 
repair parts, such as Card Chains, Comb 
Blades, Flyer Pressers, Bobbin Gears, 


SP-1114 Worms and special screws. 


Bolsters 
eeasite You can depend also on E. E. Smith | 
& Son as your best southern source for 
ALL types of Spinning Bolsters and Spin- 


die repair parts. 


Illustration shows most commonly needed repair parts 


NEW PARTS CATALOGUE! Write for your copy of our NEW parts Catalogue which | 
shows those items most frequently needed. It's compact and easy to use. : 


@ Write, Wire or Phone for Your Requirements 


Chek ws for Seri 


Ge WQMITH & SON 


QUALITY MACHINE PARTS 
P.O. BOX 164 — GASTONIA, N. C. | 
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Carded Yarn Association Eleets Smith 


EW chairman of the Carded Yarn Association is ]}. 


Craig Smith of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., who 


was elected at the group's annual meeting held Oct. 27 and 
28 at the Sheraton Bon-Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. The retir- 
N. Brower, Rockfish-Mebane Yarn Mills. 
Inc., Hope Mills, N. C., was elected vice-chairman, E Owen 
New di- 
rectors who were elected to serve for a three-year period are 
Battle, Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mills and R. C. 
McCall, Pinnacle Mills, Easley, S. C. Retiring directors are 
J. A. Farmer, Textron Southern, Inc., Anderson, S. C., 
R. L. Harris. Roxboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Guests attending the two-day event included Frank Slack. 


ing chairman, 
Fitzsimons was re-elected president and treasurer. 
Hyman L 


and 


president of the Cotton Yarn Distributors Association, 
Philadelphia; H. E. Rietz, secretary-treasurer of the South- 
ern Combed Yarn Spinners Association; and the following 
ofhcers of the newly-formed American Cotton Manufa 
turers Institute, Ellison S. McKissick, president; Robert ¢ 
Jackson, executive vice-president; and F. Sadler Love, sec 
retary -treasurer. 


N. BROWER 
Vice-Chairman 


J. CRAIG SMITH 


Chairman 


FE. OWEN FITZSIMONS 
President-Treasurer 


In an address to the association, Mr. Brower stressed the 
need of closer relationships between the carded yarn mills 
and the yarn distributor. There is a lack of realization ot 
the significance of the position of the sales yarn industry 
which is the largest consumer of cotton, according to the 
retiring chairman. The carded yarn business is one of the 
best barometers in the textile industry and, he added, our 
customers include nearly every industry. We are among the 
first to feel a slack in the automobile business and, he con- 
tinued, this holds true in many other lines, such as tele- 
phones, shoes, toys, many electrical appliances, motors, etc 

“I don’t think the public realizes what an important part 
we play in so many industries that seem entirely apart from 
textiles.’"’ He further stated that he still marveled at the tre- 
mendous job done by the industry in the war years; how it 
expanded to meet the great needs, and did so with relatively 
little dislocation. Mr. Brower emphasized the importance 
of plant modernization and research in the industry. He 
observed that much progress had been made in both these 
fields and it must be continued in order to give the cus 
tomers the lowest prices possible. 

T. M. Forbes, executive vice-president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia, speaking on “Hu- 
man Relations,’ told the group that employees must be sold 
on the company and proud of it before you can expect 
others to think much of it. He urged that the workers be 
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informed if there is to be an important change 1n policy o1 
product so that they will be able to give the answers when 
people ask them questions. “The unions are competing 
with you today for the confidence and happiness of your 
employees. They are your competitor for your employees 
like the mill across the street is a competitor for your cus- 
tomers.” He further stated that workers want good equip- 
ment and good management; they like to work in a friendly 
atmosphere; and they want a boss they can admire and re- 
spect. They like to be commended if they are doing a good 
job and he wants a sense of satisfaction in this job, he said. 
In conclusion, Mr. Forbes said “The increased importance 
of personnel departments in cotton mills in recent years is 
an indication of alert thinking in the direction of the best 
human relations.’ 

The low net prize in the first golf tournament conducted 
by the Carded Yarn 


Association was won by Leonard 
Moretz. Carolina Mills. Inc.. Maiden. N. C. He was 


awarded a silver tray and gained a leg on the permanent 
trophy to be presented by Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 
S. C., to the golfer who wins the tourney three times. Mr. 
Moretz posted a score of 98-25-73. F. Robbins Lowe, Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C., took low net in the non- 


members division with a score of 87-13-74. 


The convention was closed with a banquet session at 
which time an engraved silver tray was presented to the re- 
tiring chairman, Mr. Brower. The inscription read: “To 
Ed Brower, chairman of the board 1945-1949, from the 
Carded Yarn Association, in grateful appreciation of his 
unselfish service and inspiring leadership.’ The presentation 
was made by J. Boyce Choate, Piedmont Mop Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., who recalled that Mr. Brower was elécted 
president of the old Carded Yarn Group in 1940, and in 
1945 filled out the unexpired term as head of the associa- 
tion. Upon the organization of the Carded Yarn Associa- 
tion in early 1946, he was made chairman of the board, a 
post held until his retirement at this meeting. Mr. Brower 
expressed his appreciation by saying “I will always cherish 
the fine friendship and loyal support of ‘the association's 
members.’ 


Historical Picture Booklet Now Available 


The Histor) of Cotton Textiles, a series of 23 educational 
sketches on the industry which were prepared by the Textile 
Information Service, has been compiled in booklet form to 
serve as a handy and informative mailing piece. Designed 
originally for publication in newspapers in cartoon strip 
Many 
requests from newspaper. readers and members of the in- 
dustry for the series in brochure form dictated a need for the 
booklet. 

The Textile Information Service and the National Cotton 
Council of America collaborated in preparing the booklet 
and will make joint distribution to schools, libraries, etc., 
and to members of the cotton and cotton textile industries. 
Quantity requests will be filled without cost by Textile In- 
formation Service, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


panel format, the series attracted wide attention. 
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Which These STALEY Men Works with You 
Your lextile Starch 


If you haven’t already consulted one of these 
Staley representatives about your sizing problems 
and starch needs, do so right away! Take full 
advantage of their scientific knowledge, of the 
famous Staley laboratory that has guided textile 
men for more than a quarter of a century! Let a 
Staley man tell you AT NO EXTRA COST which 
starch is the best for each of your needs. Then, 
count on Staley to deliver the recommended starch 
in uniformly high quality throughout the years. 
Whether it be thin or thick boiling starch, Staley 
skilled laboratory technicians rigidly control it to 
give you dependable performance with every ship- 
ment. Write today for more details. 


THE COMPANY BEHIND THESE MEN... 


“ECLIPSE,”’ MILL*, and PEARL 
*Thin Boiling 


Staley’ 


CORN AND 
SOY BEAN 
PRODUCTS 


This is the great Staley plant where skilled laboratory technicians work 
to guarantee you consistently high quality starch to eliminate your 
sizing problems, and give your textiles improved weavability, constant 
weight and better finish. 


STALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILL., U.S.A. 
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Opening, Carding Spinning 


Three Groups Southern Mill Executives 
Discuss Yarn Preparation 


HREE groups of Southern mill managers, superintend- 

ents and overseers concerned themselves during recent 
weeks with discussions of yarn preparation techniques, and 
abstracted reports of their findings and conclusions are pub- 
lished in following columns. 


Northern North Carolina-Virginia S.T.A. 


At Lexington, N. C., Oct. 1 carders and spinners gathered 
in separate rooms under sponsorship of the Northern North 
Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. Ralph Going, superintendent of the Fieldcrest Mills 
sheeting plant at Draper, N. C., led the discussion of card- 
ing, and Irvin L. Payne, superintendent of the Dan River 
Mills Plants Nos. 1 and 2, Danville, Va., 
change of spinning information. 


directed the ex- 


The mills taking part in the carding discussion reported 
having approximately eight per cent reworkable waste and 
it was disposed of in several different ways. Mull B sends 
it back to the opening room and through all cleaning proc- 
esses while Mill C puts all spinning and roving waste 
through the waste machine first. 

Mill A reports that the card room is cleaned every two 
weeks by blowing down with air. All machinery is stopped 
and then the lint is picked off, laps run out, and the room 
is mopped. Mill D mops down every day and the air sys- 
tem is employed once each week. Mill E uses the American 
Monorail system and they wipe off the top of the lights 
every day. The fan is turned to the side during lunch time 
to blow the walls. The humidity run in the card rooms of 
the reporting mills was generally from 50 to 55 per cent. 

Several of the mills had trouble with Texas cotton last 
year but they report good results this year. Mill C found 
that the oils used at the gins were causing gum to form and 
causing laps on the front rolls, however the gins are now 
refraining from the use of these oils. Mill D advises using 
as low humidity as possible on irrigated cotton to prevent 
lapping, while Mill F reports that it runs best after cool 
weather when the plant 1s heated with steam. 

Mills A, B and C all use Kirschner beaters in front on 
their pickers. Mill A uses an Aldridge in back; Mill B, a 
two-blade beater; and Mill C, a two-blade beater in the 
middle and a three-blade beater in the back. All agree that 
the best setting for the Kirschner beater is one-fourth of an 
inch. Mill D reports that blade beaters break more stock 
than Kirschner beaters. Their tests show that the evenness 
is better with two Kirschner beaters than with one blade 
and one Kirschner. They have been using the latter system 
for 11/4 years. 
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The spinning room overhead rails at Mill A are cleaned 
weekly by using only brushes and mops. Mill B cleans the 
overhead weekly with air and Mill C cleans the frames with 
air twice a week and the overhead is cleaned once a week 

Mill C reports that quality is improved by running under- 
clearers with Saco-Lowell long draft. This mill also cleans 
slip rolls with special cleaners while the frame is running. 
Mill A cleans them with the frame stopped and Mill B 
uses a mechanical roll picker. 

In reply to the question, “What formula would you use 
to determine the amount to draft?’’, Mill A reported that 


it can draft one inch to each ~-th of an inch of cotton and 


Mill B is drafting 16 on 20s yarn. The solid creel method 
in spinning is used by Mill A on very high quality filling 


yarn, 


Eastern Carolina S.T.A. 


Representatives of two textile plants carried a major por- 
tion of the discussion on carding and spinning of. rayon 
which was part of the program at Durham, N. C., Oct. 15 
when the Eastern Carolina Division, S.T.A., met in Erwin 
Mills Auditorium. The discussion, led by Chairman E. C. 
Horner, was restricted primarily because of general lack ot 
experience with rayon among those present. 

Mill A reports processing of 100 per cent rayon on the 
cotton system. Colored and white rayon was found to run no 
differently. The plant employs as few machines as possi- 
ble, and there is no blending. A bale breaker and vertical 
opener are hooked into a picker equipped with two beaters 
(two blades each) and one carding beater. After leaving 
the picker, stock is sent through regular cotton processes. 
Atmospheric conditions are not changed when rayon is in 
this plant's opening and pick processes. 

In the spinning department, Mill A runs rayon with less 
relative humidity. The fiber usually processed is 1.5-denier, 
| yths-inch untinted staple. The plant is a 45,000-spindle, 
1,000-loom plant producing domestics. The cards in Mill 
A run 1214 pounds per hour. 

Mill B employs a two-beater picker, with both beaters 
being Kirschners running at 700 r.p.m.; fan speeds are 
1,350 r.p.m. Grid bars are removed and replaced with per- 
forated metal sheets. Draft has been increased between the 
front calender rolls and draw rolls on the screen. and pres- 
sure of the calender rolls has been lightened. The split lap 
preventer is set at 4th of an inch from bite of calender 
rolls. Mill B does not use a special feed plate on the card, 
nor does it employ special lickerin wire. Lickerin speed has 
been reduced to 300 r.p.m. Although a fancy roll is not 
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LESS OILING? 
FEWER SECONDS? 
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LONGER LIFE? 


Top rolls reconditioned by our “Flow-Steel’’ 
method with oil-retaining hard steel require no 
daily or even weekly oilings. Tests in many 
mills indicate oiling once a month is sufhcient. 


The oil-retaining steel used in the Ideal ‘Flow- 
Steel” method and the long intervals between 
oilings makes seconds due to oil-spotting neg- 


ligible. 


The Ideal “Flow-Steel’’ method of recondition- 
ing with oil-retaining hard steel instead of cast 
iron has reduced friction to the vanishing point 


... often doubling the life of the top roll. 


YOU GET 
ALL THREE 
ADVANTAGES 


with 


RECONDITIONING OF 
TOP ROLLS 


ILLUSTRATED: LEFT: Top roll scarred and 
scratched, evidence of friction and drag. CENTER: 
Roll is prepared for the deposit of special steel. 
RIGHT: Rcll reconditioned by Ideal Flow-Steel’’ 
method with oil-retaining hard steel. 


SHOPS, 


Phones 4161 and 4391 
BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


25TH VEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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used, rayon sometimes is put on cards equipped with con- 
Flat 


speed has been reduced to one inch per minute. The strip- 


tinuous strippers. Mote knives are left in the card. 
ping plate 1s set close in order to reduce flat strips. A pro- 
duction of 11! ) pounds per hour 1s acquired with the fol- 
lowing settings (in inches): doffer to cylinder, .005; licker- 
in to cylinder, .007; feed plate to lickerin, .017; lickerin 
screen setting, 002; back screen to cylinder, .022; bottom 
screen to cylinder, .034; front screen to cylinder, .25. The 
twist multiple for roving 1s about 25 per cent less than 
cotton on 1.5-denier rayon; for three-denier rayon the twist 
multiple is approximately the same as for cotton. Twist 
multiple on spinning ts 2.75 to 3.25 for maximum strength. 

In running rayon, Mill B makes no changes from its 
cotton set-up for drawing and roving frames except to 
spread rolls. The rayon yarn produced in this plant goes 
into dress goods. 


The discussion then evolved into a treatment of cotton 
yarn processes. The question, “Does slowing down lickerin 
Mr. C stated that he 
had run lickerin at 300, and Mr. E said he was getting 


from 420 have an effect on neps ?”’, 


fewer neps with the slower speed; Mill F reported trying a 
speed of 350 and found it unsatisfactory. 


A Supervisor's Ability 


BOUT 20 per cent of a man’s ability to run a 

supervisor's job depends upon his technical 
ability and the remaining percentage is dependent up- 
on the man’s ability to handle human relations. This 
was expressed by Whitt Williams, manager of the 
personnel testing department at Dan River Mills, Inc.., 
Danville, Va., 


Division of the Southern Textile Association at the 


in an address to the Eastern Carolina 


Fall meeting held Oct. 15 at Erwin Auditorium, 
Durham, N. C. 

Mr. Williams, speaking on “Personnel Relations in 
the Textile Industry,’ said that many production men 
“howl and clamor about the problem of quality.” 
Many of these problems may be morale problems 
rather than quality problems, he added. Dan River 
Mills started classes in human relations on a volun- 
tary basis and these classes were conducted purely on 
a conference plan, he added. This method showed 
the employees that management was interested in their 
well-being and brought the relationships between the 
two to a very high plane, he said. 

“Management has goals of high quality, high pro. 
duction, low cost, low waste,’ he continued, but these 
goals are not reached until the people operating the 
machines have the same geals. The workers must be 
made to feel that they are part of the team, and Mr. 
Williams added, ‘we have to tell them why—-why we 
have to increase loom assignments, why we have to 
change fabrics, why we have to work on Saturdays.” 
Mr. Williams concluded by saying that one of the 
most valuable techniques is to have the top executives 
take part in the conferences; this will show the em- 
ployees that management is interested in their prob- 
lems. | 
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D. F. Lanier, the well-known retired mill executive, was 
asked about carding quality and answered briefly: “I would 
get a good card grinder.’ He stated that grinding frequency 
depends on cloth quality desired, but would recommend, 
in general, grinding every 2,000-2,200 pounds and grinding 
traveler at same time as dofter. The representative from 
Mill B was high in praise of metallic card clothing, report- 
ing fewer neps; new bearings were put in with clothing, and 
the extra weight has not shown excessive wear in a year's 
time. Cards are stripped twice a week. Every cotton count 
from 20s to 50s and every type of cotton mix has been 
processed with the metallic clothing. 


Alabama Operating Executives 


The Fall meeting of the Alabama Textile Operating 
Executives was held Nov. 5 in Duncan Hall of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. The meeting, attended by approxi- 
mately 400 operating executives, was presided over by 
Robert Rearden, superintendent of the Langdale ( Ala.) 
Mills of the West Point Mfg. Co. It was noted that several 
years ago a cotton mill operator would give no information 
to a competitor but now the operating executives meet for 
a mutual discussion of their problems. 

Preparation of stock is much better and there is uni- 
formity throughout the lap when using the new type fringe 
roll on pickers. This was the opinion of most of the par- 
ticipating mills. When using the lickerin type beater, much 
more open stock is a result. A better lap, better carding, 
and a better job, generally, also result from the use of this 
type beater. 

The one-shot lubrication system on pickers is proving 
very satisfactory to most of the mills. Less repair and less 
part replacement is needed and one mill reported that its 
oil consumption was reduced by 50 per cent while the labor 
in applying was reduced by 75 per cent. 

The first ball-bearing comb boxes were not very satis 
factory but most of the mills are pleased with the new type 
boxes. Some of the mills reported that the ball-bearing 
boxes save on oil and maintenance, reduce vibration thus 
sav ing parts, and eliminate noise in the mill. 


Lower nep count and a saving in the cost of labor are the 
result of using a continuous stripper, it was reported. One 
mill doubted that continuous strippers reduced nep count. 
The importance of keeping the cards sharp and set close 
was emphasized. 

Paper bobbins are proving very satisfactory to most mills. 
It was reported that the bobbin manufacturers are steadily 
improving their product and many mill operators like this 
type. The life of these bobbins is estimated to be from 
three to four years. 

Although still in the development stage, a new under 
frame cleaner for spinning frames does a good job, it was 
reported. 

The anti-friction type spindle is estimated to cause 60 
per cent less ends down according to one mill. It requires 
less power and less lubrication. It is believed that although 
this type spindle is superior to the gravity type, it is not as 
satisfactory on lighter packages. 

Cecil A. McAbee, superintendent of Huntsville Mfg. Co., 
was the leader of the carding and spinning discussion at 


Auburn. 
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: More Roto-Coners* with the al/-meta/ rotary traverse are being in- 
, stalled in woolen and worsted mills than any other type of winder. High 
; speed, low maintenance, and uniformly excellent quality of packages 


make Roto-Coners* the logical choice for production of cones and tubes 


of cotton, wool, worsted and spun rayon. 
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It’s the rotary traverse that makes the big difference—permits higher 
! speed (there are no cams to restrict traverse and yarn speed), reduces 
i maintenance (simplified design, easy cleaning, splash system of oiling), 
improves package quality (roll-cuts eliminated, all packages uniform). 
~ Other features include quietness of operation, humidity-proof, and 
various types of tensions and slub catchers, used for different yarns and 
‘packages, which contribute further to the satisfaction of the knitters, 
weavers and dyers who use the product of the machine. 
2 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
) Providence, Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicage, 
Los Angeles; Montreal, Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, England; 
S Paris, France; Basie, Switzerland 
Agents in’ every principal textile center throughout the world 
s JEESONA Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 
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Saco-Lowells New Worsted Spinning Process 


ACO-LOWELL SHOPS, after many years of research 
and experimentation, has developed a completely new 
process for the spinning of worsted yarns. This process will 
tend to eliminate the cumbersome and complicated pieces 
of equipment which are used in the conventional process 
and will offer a series of simple machines, easy to adjust 
and operate. There are several outstanding features claimed 
for Saco-Lowell’s worsted system: use of the lap winder is 
eliminated; long fibers may be handled more effectively be- 
cause of a newly designed stop motion; better results are 
obtained by using anti-friction bearings; sliver irregularities 
are reduced with the use of a positive delivery; the posi- 
tions of the rolls and aprons are fixed, thus eliminating 
changes; and the construction of the rolls and aprons affords 
greater control over the fibers. 

The Saco-Lowell worsted system works with a system of 
ballers and creels using wool top prepared by conventional 
methods. The balling head is attached to the pin drafter 
and instead of coiling the combed top into a can, the head 
forms a firm package wound under constant tension on a 
core. This, of course, eliminates use of the conventional 
cans. The drawing frame is equipped with a creel feed for 
the new type package coming from the pin drafter. There 
is also a balling head at the delivery end for the packaging 
of the sliver there. The roving frame, in turn, also has a 
creel for the balls which have been formed at the drawing 
frame. 

There is no necessity for the lap winder when this pin 
drafter with the balling attachment is used. The package 
which is delivered by this pin drafter affords a convenient 
method of handling the heavy sliver which is found in 
It might be possible to eliminate the 
entire drawing process by using specially constructed pin 


worsted spinning. 


~ 


The spinning frames in Saco-Lowell’s new worsted system are equipped 
with the SS-4 drafting assembly shown here. 
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drafters equipped with the new balling motion which will 
deliver ball shaped packages and also be able to receive the 
same type packages. 

The drawing frame has Shaw drafting units mounted on 
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The Sow plan of the Saco-Lowell worsted spinning system. 1—Pin 
drafter, or similar model 1—1A—1B; 2—First drawing model DS; 3— 
Seeond drawing model DS; 4—Model FS-4 roving frame; 5—Model SS-4 
spinning frame. 

the Saco-Lowell controlled draft chasis. As was previously 
stated, it was a creel feed for the back stock and the balling 
head for the packaging of the sliver which is delivered at 
the front. The Shaw drafting is widely known as the three- 
over-four system of drafting. The large middle top roll, 
acting with the second and third bottom rolls, drafts with a 
great amount of control over the fibers. The top roll rests 
on and is driven by the third back roll with the fiber held 
firmly. The top roll is not in contact with the second bottom 
roll. There are two zones in which the drafting takes 
place, one being from the nip of the back rolls to the nip 
of the middle top and third bottom rolls. The second draft- 
ing zone extends from the nip of the middle top and third 
bottom rolls to the nip of the top and bottom front rolls. 
The separation of the middle top roll and the second bot- 
tom roll forms a funnel-shaped area and the fibers pass 
through this area under a gradually diminishing pressure. 
This causes any fibers which are not straight or parallel to 
the long axis to become so. 

The slivers, upon emerging from the nip of the front 
rolls, come into contact with a static-eliminating bar, ewhich 
neutralizes any charge developed by inter-fiber friction dur- 
ing drafting. The slivers then pass through the first of two 
trumpets—another new feature of the frame. This upper 
trumpet is connected to the stop motion and it prepares the 
sliver for entrance into the lower trumpet. The lower 
trumpet completes the condensation of the sliver and feeds 
it into the compression roll. 

The roving frame is distinguished from the conventional 
standard frame by its drafting system and creel. The creel 
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is of a special design so that it will effectively handle the 
worsted stock by delivering it to the back roll from the ball 
package. It is very necessary that the sliver is not stretched 
since this would tend to cause thin weak places and effect 
the evenness of the yarn. This possibility ts eliminated by 


employing a positive delivery on the creel whereby the speed 


of the creel is relative to the speed of the back rolls. 
Saco-Lowell Type 4 drafting assembly its used on both 
roving and spinning frames, and although the system em- 
ploys identical drafting, the distinction is made by calling 
it FS-4 on the roving frame and SS-4 on the spinning frame. 
At present, this type drafting is built only for 10 x 4 
roving and four-inch gauge spinning frames. Type 4 draft- 
ing employs three lines of top and three lines of bottom 
rolls with an apron going from the middle bottom to the 
front bottom roll. The front 2nd back bottom rolls are 
fluted steel, 11% inches in diameter and the bottom roll has 
a diameter of one inch. This roll is designed so that the 
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The Saco-Lowell Ball Creel used on worsted drawing. 


The FS-4 drafting assembly shown here is ased for the production of 
wersted roving. 


portion which is under the top middle roll, 114 inches in 
diameter, obtains a broad and yielding control over the 
fibers. The top and bottom rolls are equipped with anti- 
friction bearings. This type of bearing is advantageous be- 
cause in this system there is an arm, which extends from 
the front to the back drafting elements and part of a bell 
crank motion, having arbors upon which the top rolls turn, 
fixed to it. These bearings make it possible for the top roll 
arbors to be attached permanently to the bell crank arm, 
thus eliminating the conventional cap bars and nebs. 

Fibers of six inches and slightly over may be run on this 
system. A big advantage rests in the fact ‘that the front 
rolls, the apron, and the middle top and bottom rolls re- 
main in a fixed position and the necessity for changing their 
settings is eliminated. Therefore, the only setting necessary 
is that of the back rolls being set to correspond with the 
particular staple being run. 


Slashing 


\ ARP preparation and weaving received a full share 
of attention last month and this month from textile 
mill supervisors in Georgia, North Carolina and Virginia. 
Abstracted reports of findings and conclusions reached at 
these conferences are published in following columns. 


Northern North Carolina-Virginia S.T.A. 


The conference on weaving held at the Northern North 
Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 
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And Weaving Problems Aired 


tion at the Grimes School Auditorium, Lexington, N. C., 


was led by J. B. Powell. Mr. Powell is superintendent of 
Erlanger Mills, Lexington. The discussion, in part, follows. 

CHAIRMAN POWELL: What is the largest filling package 
that is practical to run in a loom originally built for a 13/4 
by eight-inch bobbin? 

Mit A: We are running a 15-inch one. 

Mitt B: We run 114-1nch on rayon with an eight-inch 
quill. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Af what distance from the fell of the 
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cloth should the harness be leveled when running 69-inch 
and 79-inch sheeting on a 90-inch loom in order to prevent 
kinked or slack filling 7 

A: We suggest 214 to 21% inches, 

Mixit B: The maximum should be 2!/, inches. 

Miit C: Without conditioned filling, three inches seems 
best for us. 

CHAIRMAN POWELL: Has anyone had experience running 
225 filling on sheeting without conditioning it? 

Mitt A: We have noticed no apparent difference so far. 

CHAIRMAN POWELL: What is the best speed to run a 
40-inch E Model loom on rayon B/C, 96 by 68—405 warp 
and filling? 

Mi.t A: From time studies we have made, 160 picks per 
inch seems best. 

Mit B: The best speed should be determined by making 
an end break test. 

CHAIRMAN PoWELL: What is the largest filling package 
that is practical to run in a loom originally built for 11/4- 
inch by 83/4-inch bobbin? 

Mitt C: We are running 15-inch by 83/4-inch bobbins. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What bas been your experience with 
Pregwool picker sticks on E and XL looms? 

Mitt A: We get an average use of about 12 months. A 
hickory stick lasts about two months. 

CHAIRMAN PowELL: What is the best method to keep 
whip rolls turning on E and XL looms and not oil and 
grease on warp and cloth? 

Mitt A: We use bushing by Livermore and oil less. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Aft what relative humidity do you get 
the best results on sheetings ? 

Mit B: Our best results come 84 to 86 degrees relative 
humidity. 

CHAIRMAN PowWELL: What is the best dressing to use on 
shuttles to improve life and condition? 

Mit B: We use Japanese wax and tallow—20 per cent 
wax and 80 per cent tallow—once a week. 

Mitt C: We think that shellac and banana oil give best 
results. 


Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 


Twenty mills representing 1,082,466 spindles and 21,- 
672 looms supplied the answers to a questionnaire sub- 
mitted by the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia and 
discussed at the Fall meeting of the group recently in At- 
lanta. The questionnaire contained a number of questions 
on weaving and a condensation of the replies received fol- 
lows: 

QUESTION: (a) What is the life of the following loom 
parts expressed in terms of loom hours: shuttles, pickers, 
check straps, and picker sticks? Please state type and speed 
of loom. (b) For the same loom, what is your supply cost 
per loom hour? (List parts and supplies that are covered by 
the cost figure you give.) (c) State (1) what is the best 
method of checking looms for general upkeep; (2) fre- 
quency of overhauling? 

In answer to (a) above, Mill D reports: on XP looms 
running 153 picks per minute, the averages are shuttles, 
2,500 hours; pickers, 2,500 hours; picker straps, 2,080 
hours; and picker sticks, 5,000 hours. The supply cost was 
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not known. The second hand checks 30 looms every week- 
end while they are stopped. One overhauler is working 
continuously on one motion at the time. 

On 46-inch X looms at 178 picks per minute, the following 
was observed at Mill H: Shuttles, 3,683 hours; pickers, 
657 hours; check straps, 583 hours; and picker sticks, 1,440 
hours. The cost per loom hour for all supplies and part 
except reeds and harnesses is $.0086. Looms are checked 
by dividing them in sections equally between shifts and 
scheduling each fixer to check certain parts of his loom each 
day. No regular schedule is kept for overhauling. A rec- 
ord of supplies and cloth defects by looms is kept and they 
are overhauled when necessary. 

QUESTION: (4) What type bristle do you find most satis- 
factory on your numbers of filling? Give filling counts, size 
of shuttle, and length of quill. (b) What kind of hair, or 
what kind of fur, do you find best? (c) How is the bristl. 
installed 7 

Of the mills reporting on this question, it was found that 
eight use horsehair bristle and seven use hog bristle, in- 
cluding a type of Chinese boar bristle. Nylon as well a 
other materials are used. One mill uses horsehair brushes 
on 2.50s through 5.00s filling, with 8.75-inch quill and 
shuttle. The bristle is pegged in 45-degree holes. 

Many different types of furs are preferred, includ'n- 
Australian opossum and muskrat, as well as sheepskin. 

Installation of the bristles is done in several differen: 
ways. Mill J soaks them in tallow and draws them tightly 
in place. Mill D uses a method of putting in bristles with 
a wooden peg dipped in glue, Another mill bores holes in 
the shuttle at the desired position and pulls the bristles 
through. 


QuEsTION: (a) What is your method of controlling 
quality in the weave room? How much responsibility 
Should each of the following have concerning quality and 
what penalties, tf any, should be given for bad work: sec- 
ond hand, fixer, weaver, inspector, tying-in man, smash 
hand. (b) What is your method for showing up bad cloth? 

The answers given by one mill are very nearly repre- 
sentative of the reports received from all other mills. This 
mill gave the following repurt: 

Second hand—has the over-all responsibility. Fixer—the 
head fixer checks individual looms, quality as well as up- 
keep. Fixer checks looms twice daily for any mechanical 
failure. Weaver—weavers are required to continuously in- 
spect their looms for any bad quality. Inspector—inspec- 
tor's job is combined with smash hand. Tying-in man—he 
is responsible for good straight warps going into the weave 
room. Smash hand—he is required twice per shift to go 
over our cloth front and back with a flash light. 

One mill gives a quality bonus based on the percentage 
of seconds to second hands, fixers and weavers. This is set 
up in a ratio of 20 per cent each going to the second hand 
and fixer with the remaining 60 per cent going to the 
weaver. 

Defective cloth is shown to the weaver and fixer in the 
cloth room in most cases. The overseer of weaving and the 
second hand are usually always present when the bad cloth 
is shown. 

QUESTION: What is your method and system of grading 
cloth? Give the major and minor imperfections that are 
allowed in a given yardage and state what constitutes major 
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Which Material Is Which 


Yarn manufacturers and users no longer must guess. The “Uster” Evenness 


Tester gives the indisputable answer. 


This amazing apparatus tells the manufacturer whether his cards, combers, 
drawing, roving and spinning frames are doing their jobs to make what 
he wants. It enables him to localize machinery faults and make adjustments 
as indicated. Factual information essential to maintaining predetermined 


standards is always at his finger tips. 


The yarn buyer knows without question that he is receiving material in keep- 


ing with his specifications. The seller knows exactly what he is supplying. 


Every yarn mill, yarn buyer and yarn seller needs a “Uster” to compete 


profitably. 


EVENNESS TESTER 


The Standard By Which Yarns Are Made, Bought and Sold 


Write today for Booklet No. 102B which gives full information on this 
invaluable machine. | 


VSTER CORPORATION, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


80 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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and minor defects. Please give the manner in which the 
grading is done from the time the cloth reaches the cloth 
room. Obviously, you should include a description of the 
type of fabric you refer to. 

In most cases, the cloth is graded in the inspection room 
where as many minor defects are repaired as is possible. 
One mill has its grading system graduated into a point 
system. Major defects are given ten penalty points, minor 
defects are given five, and minimum defects are given one. 
The maximum number of penalty points for 100 yards of 
first quality plain dye goods is 100 and for goods which are 
to be printed, the maximum number is 200. This is for 
rayon dress goods. 

The major defects listed by the mills included mispicks, 
misdraws, coarse threads, break-outs, thin places, and holes 
among other things. Minor defects consist of small slugs, 
kinky filling, broken filling, hard size, oil spots, etc. 

QUESTION: What, in your opinion, is the maximum num- 
ber of looms a weaver should start up per hour? State loom 
Speed and width, yarn number, sley, and number of harness. 
Bear in mind we are asking for the maximum and not the 
“average.” State the percentage of loom stops, on which 
your answer to the first part of the question is based, which 
are warp stops, filling stops, and mechanical stops. 

The following information was submitted by Mill F: 
Loom speed—172 picks per minute. Loom width—40 or 
42 inches. Yarn number—30s. Sley—20. Number of 
harness—two. Per cent warp stops—75. Per cent filling 
stops—fione. Per cent mechanical stops—25. Number cross 
alleys—one per two looms. Maximum loom per hour 
started—60. 

Mill K reported these facts: Start up per hour—50. Loom 
speed—135 picks per minute. Loom width—52 
Yarn number—16/1 ply by 13/1 ply. 


Per cent warp stops—70. 


inches. 
Sley—96 by 64. 
Per cent filling stops—22. Per 
cent mechanical stops—eight. 


The results showed that the various mills were of differ- 


“Let's see—we bear duce east for a mile now-—the main office 
is three degrees four minutes west .. .” 


ent opinions on the maximum number of looms a weaver 
should start up per hour. The answers ranged from 35 to 
60 with an average of approximately 47. 

QUESTION: (a) Do you condition filling? If so, give the 
number of yarn filling and the twist multiple and tell us 
what method of conditioning you use, and how long you 
think filling should stand after conditioning before being 
run in the loom? (b) If you do not condition your filling 
will you please tell us why you don't? 

One mill conditions all of its filling which has a standard 
twist multiple of 3.75 and counts ranging from 10s to 27s. 
The filling is sprayed with the twist setting solution as it 
drops down a series of chutes. Another mill uses a Niagara 
twist setter on 28s with a twist multiple of 4.05 and the 
same type machine is used with 9.5s, 3.75 twist multiple 
at still another mill. The majority of the mills that con- 
dition yarn suggest that it be allowed to stand for at least 
two hours after conditioning. 

The mills not conditioning include among their reasons 
such things as quills becoming rusted, there is more broken 
filling due to rings on the quills rubbing wet yarn and 
matting it together, expense of conditioning fluid, and extra 
labor cost of handling. 

QUESTION: What type take-up roll covering do you pre- 
fer, e. g., metallized, rubber surface, perforated steel, emery 
fillet? We are especially eager to get detailed experiences 
with any of the newer forms of covering. State your cloth 
width and construction. 

Mill D uses perforated steel for an average construction 
of 40 by 40 and weight of 1.30 yards per pound. Perfo- 
rated tin is used at Mill G for 68 by 48 goods weighing 
3.85 yards per pound. For light weight corduroy, emery is 
preferred at Mill J and rayon is run with rubber covering 
at Mill K. 

Several of the mills have found synthetic coverings to be 
unsatisfactory since they report that the tendency is to 
stretch, buckle, or cause rowiness in the fabric. 

QUESTION: (a) For the best results in weaving loop 
selvage: 1. What kind of wire is used? 2. What gauge of 
wire is used? 3.1; a positive let-off employed, or is a Sta- 
tionary wire used? (b) What is the best method of pre- 
venting damage to reeds by loop selvage wires? (c) What 
results have been experienced from using some form of 
synthetic material in place of wire for loop selvage? De- 
scribe any material used other than wire. 

All mills reporting favor a steel music or piano wire and 
the gauges vary somewhat. Mill C uses 42-gauge wire, 
Mill I has a gauge of .026, and Mill O uses 16-gauge, .037 
diameter as well as 21-gauge, .042 diameter. A stationary 
wire is used by most of the mills but Mill J is now experi- 
menting with a positive let-off and report much better re- 
sults. 

Using a heavy dent on each side of the wire in the reed 
seems to be the best method of preventing damage to reeds 
by loop selvage wires according to reports. The majority 
of the mills have had no experience with synthetic mate- 
rials in place of wire and the ones that have tried it report 
unsatisfactory results. 

QUESTION: (4) Give any experience you have had with 
V-belt drives on looms compared with pinion direct drives. 
(b) Please give the results of any experience you have had 
with fiber motor pinions. (¢) How do you prevent (1) 
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A bottery of Cocker 9-Cylinder Slash- 
ers. Courtesy Marion Manufacturing 
Company, Marion, N. C- 


High Speed 
9-Cylinder 
Slasher 
Equally 
Efficient on 


Cotton — Rayon — Spuns 
Acetates and Nylon 


Versatility that pays off 


When the Marion Manufacturing Company bought 
these four High Speed Cocker 9-Cylinder Slashers 
to replace their old large-cylinder machines, they 
contemplated the possibility of running both cotton 
and synthetics and wanted slashers which would 
run these fibres with equal efficiency. The Cocker 
High Speed Slashers filled the bill perfectly. 


For flexibility to meet changing conditions, 

install this versatile Cocker High Speed 9- 

Cylinder Slasher in your mill. Write or 
wire for full information. 


Finger Tip Tension Control 
Speed changes while in operation 
Patented Friction Control 


and numerous other valuable features 


Gockel Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N.C. 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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motor pinions from stripping the teeth on the disc friction 
on X Model looms and (2) the hub of the friction dis 
trom slipping on the crankshaft? 

Only one mill, Mill T, reported having any experience 
with V-belt drives and their experience is limited. Their 
opinion, however, was that this type drive with the definite 
type clutch reduces the strain on the loom when it slams 
off and the efficiency can be improved as well as cost low- 
ered. No experience was reported with fiber motor pinions. 

Mill M reports that motor pinions can be prevented from 
stripping the teeth on the disc friction by dial pinning 
the motor plate to the motor support. Mull T suggests put- 
ting a lug behind the motor to keep it from stripping. They 
also have reduced the friction gears slipping on the crank- 
shaft by putting a collar between the hub of the friction 
disc and the end of the crankshaft. 

QuEsTION: In going to longer quills, what was the result 
as to increase or decrease in filling breaks? How much more 
yarn did you get on the quill? Did you increase the diameter 
of the rings on your filling spinning? 

Mills estimate that they are putting 15 per cent more yarn 
on the 8.75-inch quill than was possible on the eight-inch 
quill. The filling breaks inc reased and there was no change 
in ring size. 

Mill L feels that their breaks increased and they changed 
from 1,4,-inch rings to 1,%,-inch rings. There are no rec- 
ords as to increase in yarn put on the quill at Mill L but 
Mill P figures approximately .018 ounces were added to its 


bobbins. 


Eastern Carolina Division S.T.A. 


Serving as chairman for the discussion on slashing and 
weaving at the Oct. 15 meeting of the Eastern Carolina Di- 
vision of the S.T.A. at Durham, N. C., was C. W. Howell, 
superintendent of Mill No. 2 of Erwin (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills Co. An abstract of the discussion follows: 

CHAIRMAN HowEL_: What types of size are best suited 
for running (a) spun rayon and (b) blends? Let's break 
that down a little further and ask what percentage of size 
do you add to your yarn in slashing? 

Mr. A: We use about ten per cent on sheeting. 

Mr. B: We use about seven per cent. 

THE CHAIRMAN: How about ihe heavier weaves? 

Mr. C: We used to run heavier yarns with between ten 
and 12 per cent. 

CHAIRMAN HowELL: I think probably most of us use 
starch. How many ounces do you use to a gallon of size? 

Mr. A: I can’t say in ounces but we.use 220 pounds to 
get heavy size and 180 pounds to get a lighter size, 64 and 
56, respectively. That is 240 or 250 gallons of finished 
size. 

CHAIRMAN HowELL: Does anyone use more than 16 
ounces to the gallon of finished size? 

Mr. D: We don't. For plain cotton yarn we use 200 
pounds of starch and 250 gallons of water with eight 
pounds of compound and six pounds of wax. 

CHAIRMAN How.EL_L: / believe that in most mills the 
average will run between ten and 16 ounces. After you cook 
the size and pump it into the stotage kettle, what tempera- 
ture do you maintain as it flows into the box? 
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Mr. E: The temperature is over 200 degrees when we 
take it from the cooking kettle dnd it drops back to 180 
degrees, I think it is better if it doesn't drop much. We 
maintain a temperature of about 200 to 208 degrees in the 
size box. 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: We maintain 210 on storage and 
try to drop to 206 in the box. Do you have imstruments on 
your kettle and box to maintain a constant temperature? 

Mr. G: We find it very difficult to maintain the tempera- 
ture. Do you have an instrument for this? 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: No, we just simply put more coils 
in. We had considerable fluctuation and we found that by 
increasing the temperature in the storage kettle we were able 
to maintain a more constant temperature in the box and 
also have less congealing in the lines. 

Mr. I: Just how high can the temperature get without 
decreasing the fluidity and how long do you store it before 
you run it? 

Mr. J.: If you have the circulating system, I do not think 
the rate of flow would be changed very much unless you 
get a low temperature. 

Mr. A: I think the pipes should be well insulated. 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: How many pounds of yarn are you 
drying per hour? 

Mr. M: We are drying 500 pounds. 

Mr. A: It is according to the number of slashers, isn’t it? 

Mr. M: The sley will control that to a great extent. 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: Yes, it will. It seems to me that 
some of the mills are doing considerably better than that 
and it certainly offers a challenge to the slasher. 

Mr. A: We have an infrared light to dry. Does anyone 
else? 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: Can you tell us something about 
that? How does it work? 

Mr. A: We found that we were able to increase the speed 
of the slasher by applying these lights over twisted selvage. 
The moisture in the selvage was too high in comparison 
with the rest of the fabric, so we installed these lights. 
They come on with an increase in slasher speed and go off 
when the speed decreases. By using these lights on the 
front, we were able to increase the speed. This, as I said, 
is for twisted selvage. 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: Do some of you have a multi- 
motor drive on your slasher front? 

Mr. Q: I have seen them but we don’t use them. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have one although we haven't had 
it too long. You can certainly maintain a more constant 
tension with this drive than with the friction drive and it 
makes a better beam. 

Mr. R: Has anyone changed from the old type of slasher 
Saco-Lowell, 20 inches—to the larger beam which is 26 
inches? If so, do you use the same friction? 

Mr. T: We just changed the threshold arms and the bear- 
ing that held the beam. We also put in a new friction but 
it was exactly the same type as the old Saco-Lowell. We 
lowered the press roller and the length of the press roller 
arm and just set it out front. I don’t know the exact di- 
mensions but the whole job wasn’t so big. 

Mr. S: Did you use the same size friction diameter? 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: We did. We just used the same 
friction and just changed arms as you did but we haven't 
been able to operate it with the relative ease that we did 
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YARN “TRAFFIC” FLOWS SMOOTHLY 


... through Victors 


INCE MOST MILLS’ entire output 
passes through travelers — 
whether yarn traffic is speeded or 
stalled depends on your selection. 
Which are your travelers — 
bottlenecks or broad highways? 
Assuming equipment is in proper 
-ondition, if the traveler is wrong, 
the flow of work through the mill 
will be slowed up at the spinning 
or twisting, production will lag, 
quality will suffer, and profits will 
sag. If the traveler is right, you 
can meet output schedules, cut 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I..... 20 Mathewson St... .. Tel. DExter 1-0737 
GASTONIA, N.C... . 358-364 West Main Ave. 
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down waste, and upgrade quality. 

With the many new develop- 
ments in synthetics and blends, it 
is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult to. be sure the traveler you 
use is right for the job. To save 
valuable time in setting up the 
smooth-running spinning and 
twisting you want, you need up-to- 
the-minute information. 

There’s a man near you who 
knows what you want to know 
about choosing travelers. He’s the 
Victor Service Engineer and his 


.. . GAstonia 5-0891 


job is to keep abreast of every new 
development. He will help you 
select the right traveler for any 
fiber, any blend you may be run- 
ning. Write, wire, or phone the 
nearest Victor office for prompt 
service. 
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the other. It is hard to keep the press roll under the beam. 
We haven't been able to get it in the same relative posi- 
tion as before. We have had much trouble keeping the 
beam in position, particularly the empty beam when we 
start off, than we did before. We changed the shaft when 
we changed the beams and when we first changed, we didn't 
have the ball-bearing rollers. We have added them since 
and they help somewhat. 

Mr. T: We find it does pull the single friction hard. 

Mr. A: There was some talk last year about using syn- 
thetic rubber coverings for squeeze and dress rolls. We 
just use the yarn cover and bring it out on the back. 

CHAIRMAN HowEeELL: We still have one of our slashers 
equipped with that but I cannot recommend it. We use 
yarn-wound rolls altogether with that one exception. It ts 
very economical, costing only about one-third as much and 
I think it will do as good a job of dressing the yarn. We 
had to vary the percentage of wool on the yarn-wound roll 
on some styles. In other words, a light weave will not take 
as much as a heavy weave. 

QUESTION: Will you go further into that and say whether 
you need more wool when you have more ends or need more 
wool when you have heavier yarn, or is your particular job 
just one number of yarn? 

THE CHAIRMAN: No, we have several. Normally, with 
our heavy weaves we use two wool and two cotton as a 
cover on the roller. As we decrease, we have to drop one 
of the wool and use one wool and two cotton. The fewer 
ends you have, or the lighter the sley, the more cotton you 
use and the less wool. This is to give better dressing. 

QUESTION: Do you mean you are running four ends at 
one time? If so, how do you wind that? 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: Yes, we are running four ends at 
one time and it is wound with a traverse. There is a ma- 
chine for that. 

Mr. U: I did not know that they wind wool and cotton 
simultaneously. 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: Yes, we do. Of course, each mill 
would have to work out just the right percentage for its 
own weave. We start with the 500-pound roll and build 
it up with jute, which is used as the base, and cotton yarn 
until you get the diameter you have decided on, then apply 
the combined yarn. The over-all cost is about one-third as 
much. We are able to run about eight hours with one com- 
plete traverse. 

QUESTION: Then do you repeat that? 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: Yes, about every eight hours we 
add another traverse. You have flanged heads on your roller. 
You repeat that every day until you have built up your 
roller and then you have to cut it off. 

QuESTION: Do you have trouble with that yarn breaking 
off and getting into the work in small pieces? 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: No. We have tried to build up a 
schedule so that we add just before it breaks down. You 
have to keep a careful lookout for that. 

QuESTION: How long does it take to apply that traverse? 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: It takes about ten minutes and 
since you put it on while the slasher is still runaing, it has 
no effect on production. 

QUESTION: Is anyone troubled with rust on the top roll? 

Mr. W: You shouldn't have that trouble if you treat 
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your roll properly. You should clean your roll and paint it 
with white or red lead. Let it stand for 24 hours, put on 


cotton sheeting, carefully painting the first two or three 
rounds and let it dry. 


QUESTION: How long do you let it stand? 

Mr. W:.24 hours. If you have a spare roll, let it stand 
for a week. This treatment will cause the roll to last for 
years. 

Mr. X: We-use a portable grinder to remove rust spots 
and pit holes. 

Mr. L: Our method is to put it in a lathe and take off a 
very thin cut. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What are the advantages or disadvan- 
lages of rewaund filling? (a) Relation of yarn counts to 
size of bobbin; (b) Relation of yarn counts to loom speeds; 
(c) What changes, if any, do you make in ti inding spun 
rayon or plied yarns of rayon and cotton? 

Mr. Z: I would say the biggest advantages are a more 
even type of bunch and fewer transfers. Rewound filling 
doesn't condition as well as the other. We condition all our 
filling because it gives less kinking and better results gen- 
erally. 

QUESTION: What happens to the filling left in the batter) 
when you start off Monday morning? 

Mr. Z: We try to have as little filling left over as possi- 
ble. Rewound filling does not have as much tendency to 
slough off as the other. 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: Are there any disadvantages of re- 
wound filling? 

Mr. Z: There are some. Of course, the taper of the bob- 
bin is the closest contact point and that has a tendency to 
elongate. At that point it is more in contact with the bristles 
than at any other point and there is some elongation of fill- 
ing then. The filling in the cloth appears to be smaller and 
thinner. I don’t think we would have this trouble if the 
filling wasn't wet. 

Mr. L: Isn’t the best time to use conditioned filling eight 
or ten hours after it is conditioned ? 

Mr. CC: It depends on your twists and counts. On the 
higher twists of yarn you want to use it as damp as possible. 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: How many hours do you let your 
yarns dry after conditioning them before you use them? 

Mr. Z: It averages about two hours before it reaches the 
shuttle. We use a battery conditioner with six heads. The 
filling is carried through by gravity and sprayed. 

Mr. DD: We run ours after it has been stored in boxes 
approximately 24 hours. I would say that if it is set up for 
two or three hours it would run better than if fed directly 
from the conditioning machine. 

Mr. L: Nothing has been said about cost. There is a 
saving of two cents a pound. 

Mr. FF: You get some of that cost back in your weaving. 
If you spin onto a large package you certainly have some 
advantage in the spinning itself. Of course, in your wind- 
ing and quilling you have some increase, but you do have a 
pick up in your weave room in easier handling and better 
quality. 

Mr. GG: I have heard that seconds come down from 43 
per cent to eight per cent. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You would certainly have to get the 
answer in the quality of your cloth—whether the increase 
in quality justified the expense. What is considered normal 
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yariation in actual picks per inch delivered from the loom 
on fabrics of the same construction and weave? (a) Box 
loom: (hb) Single-shuttle loom: (cj W’ hat are the Canses of 
the variations 7 

Mr. KK: I have woven goods on which no variation ts 
allowed. 

THE CHAIRMAN: How do you determine the number of 
picks? 

Mr. LL: I use the pick glass. 

Mr. L. You can always pick up one pick out of 50. If | 
get 5914 picks, I consider I have 60. 

Mr. LL: I count the whole picks. I think the A.S.T.M. 
standard is ten straight inches of cloth and count it re 
peatedly with a pick glass. 

Mr. MM: Some people cut the cloth at both ends and 
count the picks between. 

Mr. L: Then you would stretch the cloth. 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: If you are weaving about the aver- 
age and staying within a variation of 11/, picks per inch, | 
think you are doing pretty well. 

Mr. OO: I think if you stay within a variation of 40 per 
cent you are doing well. 

Mr. L: It depends, too, on whether you have 40 or 100 
picks to the inch. 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: Yes, because if you have a little 
variation in a few picks it is a much higher percentage than 
if you have the same variation in a large number of picks. 
Perhaps one of the things that affects mill production most 
is the method of handling. What is your method of han- 
dling the pattern after it 1s cut off the loom? How do you 
handle it back to the preparation room? 

Mr. L: We take it off the loom, place it in a storage rack 
on a truck, and haul it back to the preparation room. 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: After the warp is tied, hou long 
do you store before taking it back to the loom? 

Mr. L: We try to put it on a truck right off the machine, 
if we have enough trucks. Our fixer lays the warp in the 
loom from the truck. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have enough room to permit that 
but some of the others don’t. How do you other gentle- 
men do it? 

Mr. PP: We have a storage room in the basement where 
we store them. 

QUESTION: Speaking of trucks, does anyone have a truck 
that will hold the beams in such a way that one man can 
handle them? 

Mr. QQ: That can be done with any type of truck but it 
has to be rebuilt. 


CHAIRMAN HOWELL: It depends on the type of beam 
lock you have. If the beam lock ts high enough, I think 
you can do it. 

Mr. RR: We have one man doing it. It just so happens 
that the beam lock is high enough that the beam sits up in 
the truck and we can roll it in. 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: Some of you fellows tie your warps 
on the loom. Will you please tell what your system 15 and 
your production on tying hou many ends are yOu able to 
tie in eight hours, and some of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of tying on the loom? 

Mr. SS: We have 26-inch loom beams and we tie on the 
loom. There is a definite advantage in time saving—saving 
of down time, over tying when it is down and putting the 
warp right back into the machine. We have portable ma- 
chines. 

CHAIRMAN HOWELL: How many ends can you tie an 
hour? 

Mr. SS: If a man stands at one loom and ties 3,000 to 
5,000 ends he has production. When you break that down 
and tie 1,800 or 2,000 ends at one loom and then travel to 
another part of the room, it cuts down production. We can 
get 36,000 to 38,000 ends per eight hours. 

QUESTION: How do you clean? 

Mr. SS: We blow the room down with compressed air. 
We also have a steam cleaning device and blow down daily 
with warps in. 

QUESTION: Does anyone have the experience of the 
center fork being stopped up with lint? Will you please 
discuss some of the advantages or disadvantages of the 
center fork 

Mr. TT: There is a problem of cleaning the fork espe- 
cially if you have a type of fabric that is easily soiled. There 
is a well in the fork which has to be kept clean. The type 
and width of the fabric determines whether the side or 
center fork is to your advantage; with a wide fabric it is 
better to have a center fork but a side fork is better on a 
narrow fabric. 

Mr. UU: Do your weavers fill the magazines on box 
looms or do you have magazine hands? 

Mr. VV: We have magazine hands. This makes it possi- 
ble for the weaver to tend more looms and, at the same 
time, do some inspecting. 

QUESTION: Do the weavers haul their own filling? 

Mr. VV: Part of the time we have the filling hauled up 
in a wagon which ts cut up into compartments. This wagon 
is useful if the types of filling are not too much alike so 
that they may be confused. 


Spartan Mills Ups Slasher Room 


By C. MARTIN MICHIE, JR., Field Editor 


HE trend in the textile indv.try has always been toward 

a greater amount of production, a better quality of 
work, and a more effective use of space. These very things 
are readily shown by recent changes in the slashing room 
at Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. The slashers at Spartan 
are equipped with both multi-motor drives and’ Moist-o- 
Graph controls which were installed by The Textile Shops, 
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Spartanburg. There are numerous advantages resulting 
from these installations, with the greatest probably being 
the added amount of yarn which may be put on the beam. 
This is accomplished without stretching the yarn and forcing 
it on the beam but rather by having it go on under a uni- 
form tension from the empty to the full beam. 

The slashers are equipped with several motors, including 
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Schematic diagram showing Moist-o-Graph controller on cotton slasher. 


what is known as the lead motor at the front or delivety 
end. This motor controls the maximum operating speed of 
the slasher and drives the delivery roll by means of a chain 
and sprocket. The size box motor and the beam motor run 
in synchronization with the lead motor. The all-electric 
drive, besides eliminating many unnecessary features (in- 
cluding both cone shafts, the old type friction clutch, and 
the side shaft), provides for an operating range from 18 to 
70 yards per minute. The average running speed at Spartan 
Mills, according to David Roberts, overseer of weaving, is 
approximately 60 yards per minute. 

The Moist-o-Graph is primarily a measuring device with 
a small roll located above and touching the yarn passing 


= 


over the back press roll on the delivery end of the slasher. 
An electric current passes from the measuring or detector 
roll to the back press roll and there is a definite relation- 
ship between the amount of current reaching the press roll 
and the percentage of moisture or regain in the yarn. This 
percentage is relayed to a control panel which records it 
and further controls the slasher, decreasing its speed when 
the regain is too great and increasing it if the regain is less 
than desired. 

Some additional advantages of the all-electric driven, 
Moist-o-Graph controlled slasher as listed by E. J. Eaddy 
and Karl Selden, Jr., both of The Textile Shops, and John 
Caughman, general superintendent at Spartan Mills, are: 


Rear view of slasher in operation is shown at top right; tep left, front view of slasher equipped with Moist-o-Graph controller; bettom right, view 
of generators housed on the mezzanine floor; bottom left, control panels shown fitted into the window beds. 
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uniform tension, fewer loose ends, increased slasher room 
production, improved weave room efficiency, and the fact 
that the tension can be duplicated at any future date. 
Every inch of space in the Spartan Mills slasher room has 
been fully utilized. The effective means of storing beams 
has resulted also in a great number of man-hours saved, 
according to the slasher foreman, P.. B. Moore. The loom 
beams are stored on end, fitting between two iron stands 
which are set up about ten inches off the floor. This storage 
space extends under a mezzanine affair whereon the genera- 
tors are housed. The section beams are stored in a rack, one 
above the other, and by means of a unique crane rail can be 
moved onto the slasher by one man. The control panels for 
the Moist-e-Graph are fitted into window beds which have 
been bricked up from the outside. All in all, the Spartan 


This unique beam carrier was developed at Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 


Mill slasher room is an effective example of individual in- 
genuity and modern methods. 


Tep photo shows David Roberts, overseer of weaving, putting « section 
beam into the storage rack. Lower phote shows the beam carrier in use. 


Technical Papers Are Abstracted 


ECHNOLOGICAL problems confronting the textile 

industry were given detailed consideration last month 
by industry research experts at the 28th national convention 
of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists. Many of the discussions and papers presented at the 
meeting were concerned with problems arising from the 
development of new textile fibers and the transformation 
of these fibers into new and untried fabrics. Following are 
abstracts of some of the technical papers and the intersec- 
tional prize contest papers presented at the A.A.T.C.C. con- 
vention: 


Technical Sessions 


Recent results of Textile. Research Institute and Textile 
Foundation research were outlined at the opening technical 
sessions by Dr. J. H. Dillon, director of research at TRI. 
and the foundation. Preparation of the first radioactive 
dyestuff ‘‘so far as is known” was revealed by Dr. Dillon. 
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It was developed by a fellow of the T.R.I. working at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory and was.described as a 
wool acid dye, anthraquinone blue sky, tagged with radio- 
active sulfur. Dr. Dillon said the work was the result of 
efforts to develop a method to measure accurately the due 
molecules and salt ions absorbed by fibers in the course of 
the institute's research on the fundamentals of dyeing. 

One of industry's biggest problems, according to Bertrand 
W. Hayward, director of the Philadelphia Textile Institute, 
is the time lag between research discoveries and their appli- 
cation to production. Using as his theme, ‘Textile Educa- 
tion and Research,” Mr. Hayward pointed out that from a 
number of sources it is evident that much. fundamental 
research has uncovered principles which might be, but are 
not, adequately applied in production. The nation’s textile 
colleges can help accelerate this application, he said, but 
they need assistance from the industry. One of the surest 
ways to increase the impact of research upon manufacturing 
processes, he declared, is the promotion of textile education 
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on a co-operative front with corporations and the industries 
research groups. 

The catalytic decomposition of cellulosic material and the 
various possible flame retardant reagents on the reactions 
involved were investigated by Dr. W. George Parks of 
Rhode Island State College, who reported that phosphate 
salts can be responsible for imparting flame-resistant quali- 
ties to cotton fabrics. Dr. Parks presented a progress report 
on work done at the college under contract with the Office 
of Naval Research, stating it had been found that phosphate 
salts in general have the greatest effect in reducing the 
amount of tars and carbon dioxide formed during controlled 
thermal degradation of cellulose. He reported that no group 
of chemicals was found which exhibited satisfactory glow- 
proofing properties as far as char oxidation was concerned. 

Jackson Bauer of Fred Whitaker Co., Philadelphia, dis- 
cussed “The Occurrence of Soluble Wool-Substance as a 
Result of the Sulfuric Acid Carbonizing Process.’’ Mr. Bauer 
outlined a study made of the neutralizing loss on commer- 
cially carbonized but unneutralized wools. He reported that 
tests run on wool top samples which were carbonized and 
neutralized in the laboratory under controlled conditions 
revealed that these samples, when carbonized, exhibited a 
gain in weight in proportion to their acid content, but an 
additional loss was found to occur during neutralizing. The 
loss of wool substance was also shown to be a function of 
certain operating conditions. 

Dr. H. Luttringhaus of General Dyestuff Corp., consider- 
ing the “Dyeing of Helindons on Wool,’ pointed out that 
Helindons are vat dyestuffs especially suited for application 
on wool and outlined various methods recommended for the 
application. Dr. Luttringhaus contended that wool should 
not be dyed with the usual anthraquinone vat dyestuffs 
which ate in colloidal dispersion, but only with molecular 
dispersed, or semi-colloidal types. He presented a full range 
of Helindons consisting of indigoids, thioindigoids, quinone 
and anthraquinone dyestuffs. 

According to a paper presented by Dr. Paul L. Meunfer, 
prepared by him and Dr. Robert J. Thomas, both of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., recent developments in research 
give promise of solving some of the problems of coloring 
Orlon acrylic fiber by modification of existing processes. 
Titled “The Dyeing of Orlon Acrylic Fiber and Its Use in 
Colored Textiles,” the paper emphasized that commercial 
success for methods of dyeing Orlon, now being developed 
in the laboratory, will mean that some day the fiber may be 
found in items as diverse as awnings and lingerie. Two 
points of particular interest regarding the fastness properties 
of dyed Orlon were stressed as (1) that acetate dyes exhibit 
exceptional washing fastness and (2) that vat colors, noto- 
riously poor in fastness to light in certain shades of nylon, 
exhibit very good light fastness on Orlon. 

A paper on “Applications of the Automatic Tristimulus 
Integrator to Textile Mill Practice,” prepared by H. R. 
Davidson and I. H. Godlove of General Aniline and Film 
Corp., and presented by Mr. Godlove at the convention, 
intimated that in the future colors may be known by num- 
bers rather than names. Pointing out that even recognized 
experts frequently cannot agree on color matching, Mr. God- 
love declared: “By using the recording spectrophotometer 
coupled with the automatic tristimulus integrator it is possi- 
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ble to give colors a numerical rating and thus take the guess- 
work out of color matching.’ 

An “Evaluation of Wetting Agents” was presented by 
Leonard Shapiro of Synthrone, Inc., Ashton, R. I. Concern- 
ing tape wetting tests, Mr. Shapiro described a modification 
of the Draves test, employing gray fabric tape instead of 
skeins, which he declared to be both more convenient and 
more precise. Calculations, he said, show that at equilibrium, 
a five gram skein with three gram hook still contains nearly 
five cc. of air. Thus the Draves test measures the time for 
definite fraction of the skein to be wet out, he explained, 
adding that the order of effectiveness of wetting agents 
may be entirely different at the point of complete wetting 
out, - 

Detergency research at the Institute of Textile Technol- 
ogy, Charlottesville, Va., initiated to review and improve 
the methods of laboratory detergency work and the interpre- 
tations of the results of such work with cotton cloth, was 
outlined by William P. Utermohlen, Jr. Mr. Utermohlen 
said that this work has resulted in new knowledge of the 
relation of apparent soiling and cleaning to the true soil 
content, and in improvements in methods of soiling and 
storing cloth and in measuring the extent of soil removal 
by washing. 

Static Problems in Textile Processing’ was the subject 
of D. J. Lehmicke of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Mr. Lehmicke presented a general discussion of the cause 
and effect of static electrical charges and related the general 
information to the problems encountered in the processing 
of textiles. He said that static difficulties which arise in the 
processing of textiles may be eliminated by one of the fol- 
lowing methods: (1) Raising the humidity of the process- 
ing room; (2) use of static eliminators; and (3) use of an 
antistatic surface active finish. Of the three methods, he 
stated, the use of an antistatic surface active finish has 
proved to be the most effective. 

According to a paper presented by D. D. Gagliardi and 
A. C. Nuessle of Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, the 
chemical, physical and mechanical properties of cellulose 
fiber and fabrics may be altered to various degrees by treat- 
ment with a variety of compounds whose action on cellulose 
appears to involve either chemical or physical cross-linking 
of the molecular chains. Studies conducted with urea-for- 
maldehyde, melamine-formaldehyde, ketone-formaldehyde, 
glyoxal, formaldehyde and numerous experimental products, 
they revealed, have shown that all of these materials reduce 
the swelling of the fibers, change their dyeing properties, 
increase their elastic modulus and elastic recovery, reduce 
tear strength of fabrics, and decrease abrasion resistance. 
They declared with the exception of formaldehyde and 
glyoxal, the reactions which take place with formaldehyde 
resins or cross-linking reagents were found to be reversible, 
so that on acid hydrolysis of the reaction products, the 
properties of the original cellulose are restored. 

The importance of initial exhaust rate in vat dyeing and a 
new approach to the selection of dyes for continuous reduced 
dyeings to help eliminate the problem of shade and strength 
taper resulting from the lack of equilibrium in the pad box 
at the beginning of a run was stressed in a paper prepared 
by O. W. Clark and H. R. McCleary of the Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Co. A knowledge of the 
exhaust behavior of individual dyes, they pointed out, assists 
in developing formulae containing dyes with known and 
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BALANCED PROPERTIES 
BIGGEST VALUE 


Best value cause it delivers the best 
combination of these desirable properties: 


EXCELLENT DETERGENCY THOROUGH WETTING 
FAST PENETRATION HIGH STABILITY 10 ackatis, 


ACIDS, OXIDIZING AND REDUCING AGENTS 


RAPID RINSA BILITY GOOD EMULSIFICATION 


SUPERIOR DISPERSION HIGH EFFICIENCY AT 
OF MINERAL SALTS LOW CONCENTRATIONS 


ONOMY IN HOT OR COLD SOLUTIONS OVER A WIDE PH RANGE 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
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similar properties and promotes trouble-free dyehouse oper- 
(IER) 
factor, which is concerned with the rate of exhaustion in 
short times of immersion and which is of particular signifi- 
cance for continuous dyeing by the reduced method. By 
using the IER data, they stated, the dyer can select dyes 
that have similar IER’s and they will exhaust at the same 
rate, thereby avoiding shade tapers. The IER may also be 
used as a guide in setting up feeds or the initial pad box, 
it was reported. 

A proposed continuous process for hypochlorite bleaching 
of cotton fabrics to replace the present caustic soda kier boil 
and hypochlorite bleach was presented by L. P. Seyb and 
J. L. Foster of Diamond Alkali Co. The proposed process 
consists of the following steps: (1) Treatment of gray 
goods with a sodium hypochlorite solution of controlled 
pH, concentration and time; (2) impregnation of the so- 
dium hypochlorite treated gray goods with caustic soda 
followed by steaming; and (3) treatment of the steamed 
goods with a sodium hypochlorite solution of controlled 
pH, and concentration. With proper equipment, the authors 
state, it is probable that the entire process could be per- 
formed continuously requiring no longer than two hours 
total processing time. 

“Problems in Ageing Textile Prints and Their Control,” 
a paper prepared by Paul J. Choquette and Otto F. Habel 
of General Dyestuff Corp., reviewed some of the variables 
long recognized as causing trouble in the printing of vat 
colors due to the ageing or steaming operation. Results 
obtained on a pilot plant ager by F. Fahnoe of General 
Aniline & Film Corp. were described in the paper. The 
significance of this pilot plant work in terms of present-day 
methods was outlined along with a discussion of results 
obtained in the ager as well as by. the pad-steaming tech- 
niques, 

Technical problems involved in the application of crease 
resistant finishes to cotton fabrics were reviewed in a paper, 
“Investigations of Anti-Crease Treatments for Cotton,’’ by 
R. F. Nickerson of Monsanto Chemical Co., Everett, Mass. 
Mr. Nickerson described the results of a sustained labora- 
tory study of the effects of thermosetting resins on cotton 
and stressed the importance of the various application fac- 
tors. He offered the conclusion that wrinkle resistance de- 
velops in proportion as cellulose molecules are cross-linked 


through resin bridges. 


ation. They discussed the “initial exhaust rate”’ 


Intersectional Papers 


Many problems of the textile industry may be solved by 
the application of resins to textiles in their acid colloid 
form, it was indicated in the prize winning paper of the 
Rhode Island Section in the A.A.T-C.C. intersectional prize 
paper contest. Presented by Alden D. Nute of American 
Cyanamid Co., Providence, the paper pointed out that ex- 
cellent retention of rigidity of hand after laundering, such 
as is not possible with resins in common use, was one of 


the main advantages found in the trial treatment of a group © 


of cotton fabrics of various types, rayon and nylon marqui- 
sette and a worsted gabardine shirting. It was observed also 
that there was a laundering stabilization to shrinkage, an 
improvement in abrasion resistance and no loss in tensile 
strength, especially when applied to cottons. 
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Entitled “Acid Colloids of Resins,” the prize winning 
paper investigated most available types of melamine formal. 
dehyde and urea formaldehyde resins, both alkylated and 
unalkylated. According to the paper, Colloids were judged 
suitable mediums for the application of pigment dyes and 
it was noted also that while several melamines would form 
suitable acid colloids, only one urea resin (Uformite 470) 
would do so. As textile finishing materials they were termed 
an intermediate between thermosetting monomers and fully 
polymerized thermoplastic resin emulsions. 

Four tests to evaluate the behavior of a dye in a dyebath 
and to predict performance in dyeing were described in the 
paper of the Northern New England Section, which won 
second honors in the intersectional prize paper contest. 
Presented by Prof. John H. Skinkle of Lowell (Mass.) 
Textile Institute, the paper revealed how these four tests— 
exhaustion, strike, penetration and levelling—quantitatively 
evaluated, make it possible to predict how one dyestuff 
would act in comparison with another, and also to compare 
the action of dyeing methods, assistants, concentrations and 
different textile materials. The paper revealed that each of 
the four qualities may be evaluated quantitatively, prefer- 
ably by use of the spectrophotometer, but also by any form 
of colorimeter or by simple visual examination. The meth- 
ods decided upon for routine comparison of dyes ‘were 
investigated and it was noted that one of the advantages 
of the procedures adopted was that the method as well as 
the dye being investigated could be varied. 

The Piedmont Section, in its paper which won third 
honors in the prize paper contest, showed how colorfastness 
problems on acetate-viscose blends can be solved by apply- 
ing vat colors, a development found possible through the 
use of tannic acid and a phenol-sulfur condensate. Accord- 
ing to the paper very fine fastness to the usual rayon tests 
and high resistance to gas fading was shown after dyeing 
on continuous equipment by the method developed. Lab- 
oratory tests revealed that after a treatment in tannic acid 
or a phenol-sulfur condensate, alone or in combination, 
many fabrics containing viscose and acetate could be dyed 
satisfactory union shades with a large range of vat colors. 
The paper, “Dyeing Mixed Acetate and Viscose Fabrics 
with Vat Colors,” was presented by a committee headed by 
C. B. Ordway of Burlington Mills and was read by Joseph 
Lindsay, Jr., of Clemson College. 

The Mid-West Section, in its intersectional contest pa- 
per, reported on development of a new accelerated test fo: 
evaluating the resistance of wool oils to oxidation in storage. 
Bertil A. Ryberg of Proctor & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, Ohio, 
chairman of the committee which prepared it, presented the 
test. It was offered to the national body for consideration 
as a tentative test method. About 2,000 swatches were made 
in connection with the paper and 1,200 on mounts were 
shown in connection with the presentation to illustrate the 
correlation between natural ageing, the proposed test at 
120° F., at 190° for 16 hours and the Fadeometer test. It 
was reported that the proposed test showed excellent cor- 
relation with natural ageing, in the areas of the various 
laboratories, with interesting variations in the results of 
natural ageing being observed. 

“Dimensional Changes Occurring in Spun Viscose Rayon 
Fabrics During Finishing Operations on Machinery Used 
for Obtaining Shrinkage Stabilization” was the theme of 
the Philadelphia Section’s paper, presented by Jackson A. 
Woodruff of American Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa. 
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How The K & D Waste Machine Operates: 4 (eee. 


The K & D Single Cylinder Waste 
Machine employs a set of double feed 
rolls (2) for the first feed into the 
cylinder; a cut-off (11) twelve inches 


(PATENT PENDING) 


Accomplishes same or better results on 
one cylinder as similar machines using 
two cylinders. 


Double opening and cleaning on one cylinder. 
Eliminates extra cylinder, fans and dust rooms. 
Measures only 11’ 6” when using 5’ Apron. 

Weighs only approximately 2,500 pounds. 

Uses only 71/4 H.P. motor, affording large saving on 


Cylinder, feed rollers, side shaft and gearing are 
standard equipment. 


Proved equally successful on rayon and cotton. 
Does not damage fiber. 


trom the rolls drops the stock on to a 


screen (8) carrying it to a set of 


single feed rolls (9) and into the 
cylinder again. This step in the proc- 
ess 1s equivalent to a second cylinder 
on similar machines. Another cut-off 
(6) then delivers the stock to a sec- 
ond screen (8) and on to the deliv- 
ery apron carrying it to a receptacle. 
The complete process gives double 
opening and cleaning on one cylinder. 
Two of these machines may be work- 
ed in tandum, giving the same results 
as four sections of any other type 12 : 
waste machine. 


KIRKM 


GREENWOOD 


30 DAYS ON APPROV AL 


You may test this machine in your own mill for 30 days, 
without obligation to buy. 


DIXON 


Machine Shop Foundry 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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BLEACHING, DYEING & FINISHING 


The paper revealed that generally speaking minimum ten- 
sion during and after the final drying is essential to success- 
ful final shrinkage control of spun viscose rayon fabrics 
and should be preceded by normal tensions on warp and 
filling in prior steps such as padding, rolling-up and clip 
tentering. Some observations and conclusions noted in the 
paper were: In general, it is easier to achieve the desired 
final shrinkage test results if a tension ts applied during 
either the padding and/or drying operation. . . . Warpwise 
extension on a calender following cure “was apparently 
without harm when followed by relaxed washing and dry- 
ing.” . . . Washing is a step forced upon the producers of 
quality merchandise in order that the soluble chemicals 
The final 


operations on machinery used after relaxed drying result in 


remaining in the fabric may be removed. 
dryings can be done in several types of machines. 


a processing gain when referred to the dried condition. 

The South Central Section indicated in its paper that the 
crockfastness of packaged-dyed napthol cotton yarns can be 
improved in numerous ways by simple changes in the various 
steps of processing. Presented by Dr. William F. Luther of 
the Industrial Research Institute, University of Chattanooga, 
the paper investigated five processing steps on two types of 
dyeings. The steps were: Yarn preparation, manner of 
naptholation, manner developing, soaping and softening. 
Number of dyes used was limited purposely in order to 
devote attention to a larger number of factors. Those used 
consisted of two per cent dyeings of Napthol ASSW devel- 
oped with two per cent KB base and with seven per cent 
RN salt. All were done on 30/2 combed mercerized cotton 
yarn, and most of the results checked in triplicate. The 


standard A.A.T.C.C. colorfastness to rubbing test was used 
and the No. 4 wash test. 


The Southeastern Section in its paper showed how im- 
provements in the processing of cotton, both for greater 
efficiency and better quality of fabrics as well as the solving 
of some dyeing problems, is possible through determination 
of maturity of the fiber in the raw state. Presented by Her- 
bert O. Smith of the Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
the paper, “The Application of the Differential Dyeing Test 
for Fiber Maturity to the Processing of Cotton,” cited ex- 
amples of how the test, developed by the laboratory, had 
proved of value in the textile industry. The paper cited 
how the test had been used on one lot of cotton, predicting 
it to be inferior, and that subsequent data from mill records 
of spinning performance showed this to be true. On another 
occasion the test was used to distinguish cottons that would 
not dye well together, enabling one mill to use a percentage 
of strict middling spotted with middling inch to manufac- 
ture corduroys to be dyed in dark shades. 

Patrick ]. Kennedy of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., chairman of the A.A.T.C.C. Intersectional Contest 
Committee, presided over the presentation of the papers in 
an all-afternoon convention session. Assisting Mr. Kennedy 
on the national committee were: J. Robert Bonnar, General 
Dyestuff Corp., chairman of the association's research com- 
mittee; Frank J. O'Neil, Pacific Mills; C. Norris Rabold, 
Erwin Cotton Mills, vice-president; J. Gilbert Mearns, Ho- 
ho-kus Bleachery; Hillary Robinette, Jr., Amalgamted Chem- 
ical Corp.; Frank L. Bradley, Forstmann Woolen Co., and 
L. W. Craft, Du Pont, secretary of the committee. William 
D. Appel of the National Bureau of Standards and past 
president of the A.A.T.C.C. acted as chief justice of the 
contest. 


Higher Standard, Electrically 


By R. J. DEMARTINI, Textile Application Engineer 


Industrial Engineering Divisions, General Electric Co. 


§ bine keystone in the arch of a rising standard of living 
is more and more production. We are today face-to- 
face with the necessity for raising that standard of living 
continually for our form of government and all the bene- 
fits we enjoy under it to persist in the world. 

To maintain a satisfactory rate of increasing output, there 
must be fither a correspondingly greater exertion of effort 
on the part of the nation’s workers or there must be pro- 
vided a substitute form of energy. In the days of empires, 
the solution to this problem lay in conquering more nations 
of people and in the free application of the lash. In the 
modern age, however, we are expected to accomplish the 
objective while people work fewer and fewer hours. The 
substitute form of energy, then, must carry the burden. 
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Kilowatt-hours of electricity must supplant and supplement 
man-hours of labor. 


Consider what this process has accomplished to date. In 
terms of constant dollars (1944 price level), the American 
worker turned $1,560 worth of goods in the year 1910 and 
$2,900 worth in 1948. Yet his work-week shrunk from 60 
hours to just 40. His hourly wage simultaneously more than 
doubled, rising from 45 cents an hour to 95 cents. Real 
credit in these achievements should, of course. be accorded 
those machinery developments and improvements in proc- 
essing techniques which made important contributions, But 
what is perhaps most significant here is that the number of 
horsepower at the worker's command was. increased in this 
period from 2.2 to 6.4. In the 19 years from 1929 to 1948 
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Photo of switchboard designed and built by Mr. 
Harry Taylor, Greensboro Plant, for Salem Steel 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina; show- 
ing three phase ground detector and voltmeter in 
upper panel. Five circuit breakers are installed for 
immediate use with three spaces for additional 
units having bus bars already provided. 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte @ Greensboro Spartanburg Greenville 


PLANT AND OFFICE 
Ay Conditioning Units 


AT SPECIAL PRICES 


Vow! 


Ww 
Complete Sheet Metal Work 


for Your Convenience 


Quotations Without Obligation 


ROSS & WITMER, INC. 


1641 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephone 3-6169 


Contracting Engineers for: CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING, FIBER- 
GLASS INSULATION, CORK INSULATION, SHEET METAL WORK. 
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Oil means money... 


xD 


ava 


in your card room if means 
money going fo waste... 


There is no place in a modern card 
room for oil . . . the Colonel oil-less 
comb box has not only eliminated the 
use of oil but has made waste from oily 
selvage practically non-existant. With 
its alemite chambers that supply weeks 
of controlled lubrication the static-free 
Colonel not only overcomes waste but 
insures smoother trouble-free operation 
with fewer man hours of maintenance. 


With STANDARD REPLACEMENT PARTS 


the Colonel Comb box is your 
best insurance against costly 
shut downs .. . bearings and 
replacement parts 
are available at 
your nearest mil! 
supply house. 


Write, wire or 
call us today 
about your comb 
box problems. 


ODOM 
Machine Manufacturing Corp. 
Roswell, Georgia 


Harry Haynes. Box No. 1724, Chattanooga. Tenn. @ Jack 
Craven. Troy. N.C. e Robert B. Rowland Co. Box 1313. 
Greenville, 5. C. e@ O. T. Daniels. Textile Supply Co. 
Dallas. Texas © Export Agent. Ben Comer Machinery 
Ce.. 308 lvy Street. Atlanta. Georgia ¢« Foreign Repre- 
sentative: Mr. M. T. Meadows. M. T. Meadows y Cia 
Sarmieto 458 Buenos Aires. Argentina. 
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MAINTENANCE & ENGINEERING 


alone, the kilowatt hours used annually by each worker grew 
from 6,500 to 11,200. The energy in the waterfall and in 
nature's fuels had been harnessed through the medium of 
electricity and electrically driven machinery to make life 
more pleasant for everyone. 

The textile industry has been very much involved in all 
of this. Since the day in 1893 when the switch was closed 
on the first cotton mill electrical system, the industry has 
come a long way in the application of electrical energy to 
the solution of its problems. By 1940, textile mills aver- 
aged approximately 3.6 kilowatt hours per man-hour—be- 
low the national average of five k.w.h., but substantial con- 
sidering the nature of the industry's processes. 

Progress along these lines is best made through the co- 
operative efforts of the mill man, the machinery manufac- 
turer and the electrical engineer. Each is uniquely qualified 
in his own field, and complementing each others contribu- 
tions the team is finding the way to cost reductions and 
quality improvement throughout the textile process. Such 
developments as co-ordinated electrical range drives, mullti- 
motor slasher drives, weft straighteners, and the new elec- 
tronic shuttle detector are the fruit of just such co-operative 
activity. No one of the three partners can expect to be 
staffed and equipped to cope with all aspects of such proj- 
ects as these and it is in the best interest of all and the 
nation at large that they join forces to work out the answers. 

The new electronic shuttle detector offers an excellent 
example of how engineers from the mill, the machinery 
builder and the electrical manufacturer can co-operate to 
the benefit of all. It is well known that the principal de- 
terrent to the achievement of higher loom speeds is the 
crudeness of the mechanism employed to “‘bang-off” in the 
event of faulty shuttle flight. With higher speeds, all mov- 
ing parts of the loom store more energy, energy which must 
be dissipated in the sudden collision between daggers and 
breast beam when the loom ‘protects.’ Even at today’s 
speeds, that collision is often so violent as to result in de- 
struction of the end-frames and the lay swords. What has 
been needed is a means for detecting a mispick early enough 
in the loom cycle to call for braking at a time when energy 
stored in the lay is at a minimum. Then there must be 
added a more gentle means for accomplishing the decelera- 
tion. 

The director of research of a prominent loom manufac- 
turer approached us with this problem one day early in 
1948. He offered some very excellent suggestions on a 
means for accomplishing these objectives, and we ‘began 
work. In the months that followed, an equipment was built 
and tested in the laboratory. When considered satisfactory 
there, arrangements were made with a mill to install it on 
a loom in production. Experience in the mill indicated a 
need for certain changes and these were provided. The 
product resulting then had the blessing of mill, machinery 
builder and manufacturer and has been started in limited 
production. 

The life of shuttles and picker sticks has been increased 
and all of the mechanism associated with the old protection 
scheme has been removed from the lays. Already one mill 
reports that it has been able to increase by 18 per cent the 
speed of a loom equipped with the new detector control. 
To date, application of this equipment has been confined to 
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large slow-speed looms, but work is now in process toward 


adapting it to the more commonly encountered high-speed 


loom. It is apparent that the increase in speed and the re- 
duction in maintenance will bring about the kind of cost 
savings that make for a higher standard of living for all. 

This job of providing America with an ever-rising stand- 
ard of living falls squarely in the laps of the nation’s en- 
gineers and technologists. How well you do that job will 
have a definite bearing on whether or not we can preserve 
in this country our democratic way of life. 


The foregoing paper was presented by Mr. Demertini before the Nov. 2, 1949. 
meeting of the American Association of Textile Technologists in New York City 


Bahnson Conducts Maintenance Engineer Course 


The second annual course on air conditioning maintenance recently was 


concluded by Bahnson Co.. Winston-Salem, N. C.. industrial air condi- 
tiening firm. A total of 99 maintenance engineers from 56 factorics 
attended the two classes which were of ome week's duration each and 
which were offered free of charge. Shown here is Agnew Bahnson, Jr.. 
president, addressing the concluding banquet. 


The Bahnson Co., industrial air conditioning firm of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., recently concluded its second annual 
series of maintenance engineer classes conducted especially 
for mill men who operate Bahnson equipment. At the in- 
vitation of the company, a total of 99 maintenance engi- 
neers from 56 mills in 12 states and one foreign country 
attended the course which was divided into two complete 
one-week sessions. There were 36 engineers registered for 
the Oct. 3-8 classes, and 63 for the Oct. 10-15 classes. 

The course was originated by the Bahnson Co. as a means 
of thoroughly familiarizing mill maintenance men with the 
air conditioning equipment which they operate. Its pur- 
pose is not only to keep these men abreast of the new de- 
velopments in air conditioning equipment and techniques, 
but also to assure maximum care and efficiency of equip- 
ment already installed. The course was divided into three 
main topics: Refrigeration, Air Distribution, and Controls. 
Classes were held from nine to four each day in the Robert 
E. Lee Hotel plus an evening discussion period. Visits were 
made to both the Bahnson Co. and the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co. as part of the course. 

In addition to the Bahnson engineers who conducted 
many of the classes, there were representatives from 14 
other concerns whose equipment ‘s used in Bahnson installa- 
tions on hand to discuss their specific products. The follow- 
ing companies had representatives present as instructors: 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Brown Instrument Co., Johnson 
Service Co., Marlo Coil Co., Sporlan Valve Co., Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp., Westinghouse Corp., Ray- 
theon Corp., Ingersoll-Rand Corp., Betz Eng. Corp., Amer- 
ican Pulley Co., C. H. Wheeler Co., Mundet Cork Co., and 
American Blower Co. 
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THE MAGNO-TRONIC FLUORESCENT STARTER 


PROTECTS ag automatic thermal relay with unusually long 
life that eliminates blinking lights and protects all 
auxiliary equipment. 


SIMPLIFIES Replacement of worn-out lamp automatically re- 
stores closed circuit—replacement of starter un- 
necessary. No trutton to push. 

REDUCES Magno-Tronic starters provide exact timing in the 
lamp electrode—preheating process preventing ex- 

cosTS cessive loss of emission material thereby assuring 
the maximum in the useful life of a lamp. The 
established quality of this starter saves considerable 


time in maintenance and man hours required to 
repair and/or replace an inoperative lighting unit. 


VERSATILE Will operate efficiently over an extended voltage 
range under widely varying temperatures. 


The (SP-15-280) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 
The (SP-30-46) for use with either 30 or 40 watt lamps 
The (SP-100) for use with 100 watt lamps 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


Ask for descriptive literature 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP. 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO INCE 


| 
RENECKING STEEL ROLLS 


Also We Manufacture 
WATER ROLLS and FLUTED ROLLS 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO. 


Wilkinsen Blwd. Gastonia, N. C. P. O. Bex 2416 
Telephone 5-3312 


AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 


Crgineers and Contractors. 
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ordinary oil 
3 to 5 times 


7 out of 10 Spinning Rooms use NON-FLUID 
OIL because it lasts longer than ordinary oil, 


thereby saving on oil and application costs. Be- 
sides, NON-FLUID OIL does not creep, fly or 
drip from roll necks to damage yarn and roll 
covers. This saving in clean yarn alone pays for 
the cost of NON-FLUID OIL. Write for Bulletin 
TI6TB and free testing sample of NON-FLUID 
OIL. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 


LUBRICANT CO. 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Southern District Manager 


FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WORKS: Newark. N. J. WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.Greenville, 5. C. — 
Charlotte, N. C.—Providence, R. I.—COhicago, Ill.—St. Louis, Mo.—Detroit., 
Mich. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lub- 
ricants, but is a specific product of our manufacture. So- 
called fluid grease imitations of NON-FLUID OIL often 


prove dangerous and costly to use. 
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THOROBRED Drop-Box PICKERS 


ASSURE 


SHUTTLE 
CONTACT 


Created to perform better... last longer 
..- thru Dayco Textile Know-How 


Engineered with ‘‘built-in control”, Dayton 
Thorobred Reversible Drop-Box Pickers lower 
your picker costs and increase loom efficiency. 
These one-piece units are built of special 
man-made synthetic rubber—controlled to 
give three degrees of hardness for the three 
points of contact. 

Hard at spindle hole. Won't wear egg- 
shaped. Requires no lubrication. Soft 


around picker stick hole. Cushions picker 
Stall softer at shuttle contact. 
Eliminates shuttle point loosening. Helps 


stick impact. 


assure accurate shuttle contact and per- 
fect shuttle throws, For Drop-Box Pick- 
ers that last longer . lower operating 
The Dayton Rubber Company, 
Textile Division, Woodside Bldg.. 
South Carolina. 


costs. write: 


Greenville. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Robert W Moore retired Oct as overt 
seer of the Rye Plant of Standard-Coosa. 
Thatc he rt Co at Pie dmont. Ala Mr Moore 


had been associated with the company since 
1915 


Ward Delaney, left, 
has resigned as presi 
dent of the Institute 
of Textile Technology 
at Charlottesville. Va 
His resignation be- 


end of the current aca- 


demic year, which is 
next June. In the 
meantime, Mr. Dela- 
ney plans to take an extended vacation, it is 
reported. .. . Arthur M. Allen of Hinckley, 
Allen, Tillinghast & Wheeler, Providence. 
R. I., attorneys, has resigned as secretary of 
the institute because of his inability to de- 
vote sufhicient time to the office. Mr. Allen 
continues as a member of the board of trus- 
tees, however 


I A. McDaniel. 


Gor ycar 


assistant treasurer of 

Mills. has assumed 
duties as the new president of the Carters- 
ville (Ga.) Chamber of Commerce. 


Clearwater 


A number of personnel changes in the 
various divisions of Burlington Mills Corp. 
have been announced 
follows: 


in recent weeks, as 
In the Cramerton Division, J. R. 
Brandon, formerly assistant superintendent 
of weaving, has been named superintendent 
of weaving under W. F. Gaston at the May- 
flower Plant James D. Barbee, former 
head of the spun yarn quality section in the 
Bur-Mil laboratory at Greensboro, N. C., has 
heen transferred to the Cramerton Division 
to undertake a specialized manufacturing 
assignment under the direction of Division 
Manager C. C. Dawson. . . . Alex James of 
the spinning division succeeds Mr. Barbee 
at Greensboro. 

In the spinning and spun weaving groups, 
tour office managers were involved in 
changes: R. F. Paschal, formerly at Steele 
Mfg. Plant at Rockingham, N. C., became 
office manager at the Lakedale and Puritan 
plants at Fayetteville, N. C.: Leckster Wil- 
lett, formerly at Lakedale and Puritan, was 
transferred to the Smithfield (N. C.) Plant 
as office manager; Lucius Kinlaw, formerly 
office managare at Smithfield, was trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the Robeson 
and St. Pauls Plants at St. Pauls, N. C.: and 
Marvin Carter, formerly at St. Pauls and 
Robeson, was transferred to Steele. 

Other spinning personnel changes an- 
nounced include: at the Modena Plant at 
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comes effective at the 


Gastonia, N. C., Bruce Hodges, formerly 
general overseer of spinning at Flint Plant 
No. 1, Gastonia, was transferred to Modena 
as personnel supervisor. To replace Mr 
Hodges, Loy E. Johnson, formerly second 
shift spinning overseer at Modena, was 
moved to Flint Plant No. 1 as general over- 
seer of spinning. Bob Craig, formerly per- 
sonnel supervisor at trans- 
terred to the post of third shift spinning 
second hand; Vernal Ballew from third shift 
spinning overseer to second shift spinning 
overseer; Homer Long trom third shift spin- 
ning second hand to third shift spinning 
overseer; Carl A. Wilson from first shift 
winding sectron man to second shift wind 
ing and twisting second hand; Rowdy Bry 
ant from third shift winding section man to 
third shift winding and twisting second 
hand. . E. G. Canipe, formerly at St. 
Pauls, has been transferred to the Oxford 
(N. C.) Plant as general overseer of wind- 
ing and twisting. Promotions and addi- 
tions at the Phenix Plant, Kings Mountain, 
N. C., follow: Robert C. Bush, former spin- 
ning second hand, has been promoted to 
third shift spinning overseer; Earl M 
Wright, former winding section hand, has 
been promoted to winding second hand on 
the first shift; George P. Aldridge has been 
transferred from Ranlo to Phenix as spin- 
ning overseer on the first shift. Addi- 
tions to the plant staff at Phenix include 
Paul M. King as first shift carding overseer: 
Paul A. Howard, third shift winding and 
twisting overseer; and Craig O. Madison, 
first shift overseer. 


Modena. was 


In the Spun Weaving Division the fol- 
lowing promotions and transfers have been 
announced: Ernest Moore, third shift weave 
room second hand at the Vamoco Plant. 
Franklinton, N. C., has been promoted to 
third shift weave room overseer: W. T. 
Minnich, third shift loom fixer at Vamoco. 
has been promoted to third shift second 
hand in the C-5 weave room: L. H. Calhoun 
has been promoted from planning to third 
shift throwing overseer at Puritan; and 
James Flowe, third shift weave room over- 
seer at Vamoco, has been transferred to 
Puritan as first shift weave room overseer 


Louis Lazare has been elected a director 
of Burlington Mills Corp. Mr. Lazare has 
been a vice-president of Burlington Mills 
Corp. of New York since August, 1948, 
and is in charge of co-ordinating the mer- 
chandising policies of the company's finish- 
ed goods divisions handling synthetic fabrics 
for the apparel trades. He was president of 
Duplex Fabrics Corp. prior to its acquisition 
by Burlington Mills in September, 1947, 


Sidney A. Schell, foreman of the Bibb 
Mtg. Co. No. 1 Mill machine shop at Ma- 
con, Ga., has been honored by the company 
tor having completed 35 years of service. 


F. Springer Foster, overseer of designing 
and developing at the Valway Plant of Cal- 
laway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., became a mem- 
ber of the Gallaway 25-Year Club Oct. 18 


Frank Webb, previously with Pacific 
Mills at Rhodhiss, N. C., has joined Spun 
Fibers, Inc., Whitnel, N. C., as third shift 


overseer. 


Miss Emmie Jennings and Edgar A. Tet 
rell, Jr., vice-president of Terrell Machine 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.. were married Nov. $ 
at Laurens, S. C. Mrs. Terrell was secretary 
to F. Sadler Love of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute prior to her mar- 
riage. 


Veo Story, a 1942 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, has been named full. 
time athletic and recreational director at 
Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co. He formerly 
was connected with Chatham Mfg. Co. and 
American Enka Corp. 


Dr. Alfred E. Brown has been appointed 
assistant director of research and Dr. An- 
thony M. Schwartz has been named manager 
of the new industrial chemicals division: at 
Harris Research Laboratories at Washington, 
o,f New additons to the technical 
staff include Marian M. Hellstrom, formerly 
with Abbott 


Pritchard. 


Laboratories; Jacqueline M. 


from the National Bureau of 


Standards; and Nancy Jane Tucker, a recent 
graduate in chemistry from George Wash- 
ington University. 


James C. Shore, left. 
has been appointed 
technical director of 
Atlantic Chemical Co.., 
Inc., Centredale. R. I.. 
and will be in charge 
of application devel- 
opment, technical ser 
vice and sales promo- 
tion. Mr. Shore was 
educated at Lowell 
(Mass.) Textile Institute and until recently 
was chief chemist at Glenlyon Print Works, 
division of Sayles Finishing Plants. His 
other previous connections include United 
States Finishing Co., Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion of American Cyanamid Co., South- 
bridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., and Milton 
Harris Research Laboratory. 


R. L. and S. P. Stowe, operators of a 
number of textile plants at Belmont, N. C., 
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MOTOR PINIONS 


Bahan carries the most com- 
plete stock of loom motor pin- 
ions in the South. We offer oa 
complete range of sizes for all 
standard motors. Pinions are 
made of finest quality steel, 
heat treated” for maximum 
service, precision cut to within 
001 inch concentric. All teeth 
are generated on modern gear 
shapers. Available from stock 
for immediate shipment. 


Save time and avoid costly de- 
lays by using this convenient 
and complete motor pinion ser- 
vice. 


Write or wire us your require- 
ments. Your inquiries are wel- 
come. 


*Pinions not heat treated 
also carried in stock. 


BAHAN 


= TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Nov. 6 celebrated the 60th anniversary of 
the establishment of their first business 
venture in Belmont, Stowe Mercantile Co., 
which is still serving the community. 


Guy Byrd has resigned as superintendent 
of the Cascade Rayon Plant of Burlington 
Mills Corp. at Mooresville, N. C., to be- 
come superintendent of rayon operations at 
Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C., a 
unit of Reeves Bros 


Lawrence I. Horner, chief chemist for the 
Rome, Ga., plant of Celanese Corp. of 
America, has been transferred to the com 
pany's plant at Cumberland, Md. Mr. Hor 
ner has been connected with the Rome plant 
since March, 1946. His new assignment wil! 
consist of a more responsible position in the 
firm's largest plant. 


Charlie Jones has been promoted to head 
overseer of weaving at Micolas Cotton Mills, 
Opp, Ala. He has been connected with the 
hrm since June, 1936. . J. O. Brown, 
tormerly loom fixer at Opp Cotton Mills, 
has been promoted to second hand and will 
be in charge of third shift weaving at Mico- 
las 


Gus F. Bennett has been named assistant 
superintendent in charge of slashing and 
weaving at the Shannon, Ga., plant of 
Brighton Mills, Inc. Mr. Bennett comes to 
his new post from a mill in Laurens, S. C., 
and he has held responsible positions in the 
textile industry for over 20 years 


John M. Reed, Southern manager for 
Ashworth Bros., is now able to spend sev- 
eral hours a day in the company’s recently 
renovated and decorated offices at Charlotte, 
N. C. Mr. Reed, who for the past several 
weeks has been under treatment for a heart 
condition, has been instructed by his doctor 
to limit his activities. | 


John L. Gillis has been named general 
manager of the Merrimac Division of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. Mr. Gillis, who has 
been acting general manager of the division 
since last March, succeeds J. B. Rutter, who 
resigned. to devote full time to consultant 
work. 


R. F. Mensing has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of Glass Fibers, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. F. H. May, Jr., was named 
vice-president, secretary and assistant to the 
president. 


Paul Caldwell, newspaperman and _ pho- 
tographer of Kannapolis, N. C., has been 
appointed to head the new Department of 
Public Relations which has been set up at 
Mooresville (N. C.) Mills. Mr. Caldwell 
in addition to his other duties, will edit a 
weekly newspaper for the company. 


Robert Moore, an executive of Dacotah 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Lexington, N. C., last 
month was re-elected chairman of the Lex- 
ington Boy Scout District. 


Douglas T. Boyd of Australia has been 
re-elected chairman of the board of The 
Wool Bureau. Other board members re- 
elected were F. Eugene Ackerman, chairman 
of the executive committee; W. Francis 
Fitzgerald, president; Harry J. Devereaux, 


L. Francis Hartley, Reginald G. Lund, Ear! 
Newsom and J. Byron Wilson. John H 
Fulweiler was re-elected secretary and treas 
urer 


Loute M. Saxon is now connected with 
Hyde Park Mills, Inc., Covington, Tenn., as 
general overseer of carding. He was asso 
ciated with Aponaug Mfg. Co. of West 
Point, Miss., as manager and superintendent 
until the plant closed down last April 


James Oates, who retired from the textile 
business 18 months ago, has re-entered the 
business as overseer of carding at the Birm 


ingham, Ala., plant of Avondale Mills 


George A. Dean, manager of the Spar 
tanburg, S. C., branch office of A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. of Decatur, Ill., Nov. 1 celebrated 
the completion of 30 years of service with 
the firm. 


Paul Gaffney, formerly overseer of the 
weaving department at Limestone Mfg. Co., 
Gaftney, S. C., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of Orr Mills at Anderson, 


James J. Lamb has been elected a vice. 
president of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., and 
George W. Felker has been made assistant 
to the president, Donald Comer, Jr. Mr 
Lamb will continue as manager of the men’s 
wear division and Mr. Felker will continue 
to supervise product development and pro- 
duction control 


Fred J]. Came, tormerly of Clemson, S. C.., 
has been employed by the government of 
Burma as general manager and superintend- 
ent of a new cotton mill now nearing com- 
pletion in Rangood Edward Cranshaw ot 
Manchester, N. H., formerly with Amoskeag 
Lawrence Mills, Inc., has been employed as 
assistant superintendent for the new mill 
Mr. Came left for Burma Oct. 21 and Mr 
Cranshaw left early in November. The new 
spinning mill, to be equipped with 20,000 
spindles of American machinery, was de 
signed by Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
who also assisted Burma government officials 
in employing a supervisory staff 


Ben R. Rudisill last month was elected 
president of Carlton Yarns Mills, Inc. 
which operates plants at Cherryville and 
Salisbury, N. C. Mr. Rudisill succeeds hi; 
late father, Carl A. Rudisill, who died Sept 
9. He wril continue as treasurer and gencral 
manager, positions he has held for some 
time. .. . Mrs. T. W. Borland, the former 
Margaret Rudsisill, was elected by stock 
holders to replace her father on the board 
of directors. All other officers and directors 
were re-elected. 


Walter S. Montgomery, president and 
treasurer of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S$ 
C., attended the fifth Joint Civilian Orien- 
tation Conference at Washington, D. C.. 
Oct. 31-Nov. 7. The conference is designed 
to acquaint the public with the responsibill- 
ties and activities of the military depart- 
ments and conference members are drawn 
from a geographic cross-section of leaders in 
business, labor, education, news and other 


fields. 
James H. Riddle has been appointed gen- 


eral manager of North Carolina Finishing 
Co., Yadkin, N. C., succeeding W. F. Rob- 
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oughton Wool ops RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


NOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. - 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


4a. 


oy 
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J. E. SEIRRINE CO. § 


GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 


ESTABLISHED 100 


i 


Southern Representative 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates 


| 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
IBLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS Jefferson Bldg. P.O. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C. 


WATER - WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS (READY TO SERVE YOU) 


You'll find Clinton Quality Starches 
Tops for Every textile purpose! 


@ Clinton Textile Starches are scientifi- 
eee cally manufactured and guaranteed for 
sag | unvarying uniformity and pH control. 


Clinton Starches give your warp the nec- 
essary body, strength and pliability that 
means quality weaving every time. Reduce 
loom stoppage and increase production 
with Clinton Textile Starches. For years 
Clinton has been a leader in the produc- 
tion of starches for all textile purposes. 


a 
» 


You'll find our staff of highly trained tech- 
nicians helpful and profitable in solving 
your sizing problems. Without obligation, 
write or call Clinton Industries, Service 
Laboratory, Clinton, lowa. 


Clinton lindustries, ine, 


CLINTON, IOWA 


Contact: R. C. Rau, S. £. Mgr. Clinton Sales Co., $18 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlante 3, Ga, Grady Gilbert, Box 342. Concord, 


Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimora Dr., Decatur, Ga. Jack Gibson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S.C, | 
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BRITE WAY 


The Liquid Soap Floor Cleaner 
Used With Hard Or Soft Water 


Looking for an all-purpose liquid 


soap cleaner that will do its job 
well under all conditions? The 
answer is BRITEWAY, Dolge- 
developed and tested to sur- 
mount hard-water and temper- 


ature-change barriers. 


BRITEWAY will not separate, 
jell or harden even in sub-zero 
weather. Just put one economi- 
cal cupful in a pail of water and 
watch it “suds-up” into a rich, 
cleansing lather. Approved by 
the U.S. Rubber Flooring Man- 
ufacturers Assn., for use on 
rubber floors. Excellent, too, for 
linoleum, mastic, wood — and 


painted or varnished surfaces. 


On floors, apply BRITEWAY 
with a mop; on walls with a 
cloth. Just rinse off, and your 
job’s done! BRITEWAY removes 
RUBBER BURNS completely! 


Your Floors —and Walis — Will Appreciate 


BRITEWAY 


The C. B. DOLGE CO., Westport, Connecticut 


PERSONAL NEWS 


ertson, who resigned to become assistant 
general manager of the Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
Division of Riegel Textile Corp. Since Au- 
gust Mr. Riddle has served as superintendent 


of the rayon division of the company and 
prior to that was assistant superintendent oft 
the cotton division 


F. Farwell Long, for the past ten years 
manager of the Marcus Hook, Pa., plant of 
American Viscose Corp., has been named 
manager of the Lewistown, Pa., plant, suc 
ceeding Harold J. Michel, who in turn sux 
ceeds Mr. Long at Marcus Hook. Both men 
have been actively associated with the rayon 
industry for many years 


Robert F. McKown has been appointed 
general superintendent of finishing and Kel 
ly E. Traynham as superintendent of finish 
ing at the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Division of 
Riegel Textile Corp. Mr. McKown succeeds 
S. B. Carson, who resigned recently to be- 
come associated with J P. Stevens & Co 


L. O. Kimberly, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., has 
been appointed manager of the traffic de- 
partment of the American Cotton Manufac 
turers Institute, the North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Association and the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of South Caro- 
lina. He succeeds the late Carl R. Cunning. 
ham, Sr. 


Lewis F. Sawyer, for many years connect- 
ed with the Cotton-Textile Institute as in- 
dustrial accountant, recently became associ 
ated with Manchester (N. H.) Narrow 
Fabrics Co. 


Werner von Bergen, director of research 


‘tor Forstmann Woolen Co. of Passaic. N 


]., and A. G. Ashcroft, director of research 
tor Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. of 
Yonkers, N. Y., were honored at a luncheon 
last month in Philadelphia when they were 
presented awards by the American Society 
of Testing Materials for outstanding scien 
tific contributions to the wool industry. 


Leland H. Burt has been appointed, eftec- 
tive Dec. 1, supervisor of CMC (new cellu- 
lose gum) development for Hercules Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del. Werner C 
Brown will become supervisor of CMC sales 
on the same date. 


OBITUARIES 


James W. Cates, 74, for 29 years super- 
intendent of Edenton (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
died Nov. 1 at a hospital in Raleigh, N. C. 
Surviving are his wife, four sons, one daugh- 
ter and one sister. 


Theodore Clark, 54, vice-president and 
a director of Kendall Co., died recently 
Private funeral services were held in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Nov. 5. Mr. Clark, who had 
been connected with Kendall for 24 years, 
is survived by his wife, a daughter and a 


son. 


James N. Cothran, 74, of Charlotte, 
N. C., at one time superintendent of Pen- 
dleton Mfg. Co. at LaFrance, S. C., died 
Nov. 3 at a hospital in Charlotte. Surviving 
are two daughters, a son, and a number of 
nephews and nieces, 


Russell H. Leonard, 61, president of 


Pepperell Mtg Co.. died suddenly Nov. 5 
at his home in Brookline, Mass. Mr. Leon- 
ard’s death came in the 25th year of his 
association with Pepperell; he joined the 
firm as treasurer after previously having 
served as treasurer of Ipswitch Mills and 
Wampanoag Mills, Fall River, Mass. Hi 
also at one time was associated with Ludlow 
( Mass. ) Mtg Co. A 1910 graduate ot Har 
vard, Mr. Leonard's early career included 
work with the.U. S. Tariff Commission in 
textile matters. He is a former director ¢f 
the National Association of Cotton Manu 
tacturers. Surviving are his wife, two daugh- 
ters and a son. 


John W. Littlefield, 64, associate of 
Watson-Williams Co: of Greenville, S. ¢ 
makers of textile products, died Oct. 31 at 
a hospital in Greenwood, S. C. Mr. Little- 
held also was connected with Watson & 
Desmond, textile supply agency of Chat 
lotte. Surviving are his wife, a son, one 
brother and three sisters 


Clarence Marks, 46, assistant secretary, 
comptroller and a director of N. Erlanger, 
Blumgart & Co., Inc., textile frm otf New 
York City, died Oct. 23. Surviving are his 
wife, two sons, his parents and two broth 
ers. 


Bernard W. Peck, 61, credit manager 
of LaFrance Industries, died Nov. 5 at his 
home in Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. A native 
of England, Mr. Peck came to this country 
in 1919 as secretary for William Hollins & 
Co., spinners and weavers, to establish sell 
ing organizations in the United States and 
Canada. Later he became a naturalized citt- 
zen. Surviving are his wife, two sons and a 
sister. 


John M. Platt. 29. assistant to the man 
ager of Springs Cotton Mills at Chester. S 
C., was killed Nov. 6 in an automobile ac- 
cident near Rock Hill, S$. C. A graduate of 
Clemson College, Mr. Platt served with the 
Air Force in the China-Burma-India theater 
during the war and became associated with 
Springs Cotton Mills upon his release from 
military service. He is survived by his 
mother and one sister. 


D. G. Reid, 70, retired textile executive 
of LaGrange, Ga., died Nov. 6 at a hospital! 
in LaGrange. Mr. Reid was superintendent 
of Calumet Mills, Hogansville, Ga., for 24 
years. When the mill was purchased by U 
S. Rubber Co. the name was changed to 
Reid Mills. Surviving are his wife, a son 
and four sisters. 


Charles S. Traer, 58, chairman of the 
board of Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ill., died 
suddenly Oct. 25 of a heart attack. Mr 
Traer had just completed 30 years of active 
service with Acme, having started with the 
firm as works manager in 1919. Surviving 
are his wife, two daughters, a sister and a 
brother. 


Zaccheus F. Wright, 80, retired mil! 
president, banker and civic leader of New- 
berry, S. C., died Oct. 26. Mr. Wright was 
president of Newberry Cotton Mills from 
1905 until the sale of the plant in 1946. It 
is reported that Mr. Wright knew everyone 
of his 700 mill employees by name. He was 
responsible for building Willowbrook Park, 
located in the mill village. Surviving ar¢ 
two sisters and a brother. 
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‘CARDING | 
BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 79 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


lt means that you can speed your production by moking 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quolity. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., 303 rd Ave, Newark, J. 


KNOXALL 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 


Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


1 Pendleton Street 


Greenville 7646 


PRECISION BOBBINS * PRECISION BOBBINS 
WLECISION BOBBINS PRE 
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CISION BO! 
SECISION BOBBINS 


PRECISION Bobbins 


are designed and built to operate on all 
types and makes of shuttles. Every bob- 
bin must meet the most rigid test before 
leaving our plant. 


Southern Representatives: 
THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
HENRY H. HERSEY 
Norwood Place 
Greenville, 8. C. 


ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
443 Stonewall St., 
OO. Box 1982 
Atlanta, Ga. 

H. W. CURTIS 
735 West Crescent Ave. 
Allendale, N. J. 


SHUTTLE 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, New 


Telephone: 2406 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


THOMASTON, GA A number of im- 
provements are being made on the large No 
1 warehouse of Thomaston Mills, Weather 
boarding, studding and old beams have been 
removed and are being replaced with a new 
brick wall. A new concrete platform has 
been installed. A new Cocker warper has 
been put into operation at the firm's Griftin 


(Ga ) Div is10Nn 


Wuirnet, N. C.—The addition to the 
plant of Spun Fibers, Inc., has been com 
pleted and machinery installed. 


LAFAYETTE, ALA All homes tn the local 
mill village of Avondale Mills were sold to 
occupants last month. 


New BRAUNFELS, TEX.—New Braunfels 
Textile Mill, Inc., 1s in the process of in- 
stalling mew manufacturing machinery and 
finishing equipment. It produces ginghams, 
shirtings, dress goods, drapery and handker- 
chief fabrics. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Brandon Corp. now 
has in production a new rayon fabric unit. 
New equipment at the plant includes Wau- 
kesha ball bearing stainless steel pumps for 
pumping size, and Standard Mill Supply in 
specting machines. The plant now operates 
131,920 spindles as against 126,512 last 
year, and 3,126 looms against a previous 


2,990. 
HUNTERSVILLE, N. C.—Anchor Mills Co. 


recently has completed installation of a 
package dyeing set-up, and now is offering 
colored sale yarns. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C._—The Saxon Plant of 
Mills Mill is now in the midst of making 
improvements in its spinning and slashing 
departments. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Carolina Insu- 
lating Yarn Co. has completed installation 
of new dyeing machinery. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Delta Finishing Co. 
of Greenville was chartered last month to 
deal in textile fabrics and fibers. C. F. 
Haynesworth, Jr., is listed as president of 
the new concern. 


Norwoop, N. C. — Collins & Aikman 
Corp. was host Oct. 15 at a barbecue dinner 
to employees of the firm and invited guests, 
a total of about 2,000 persons. The guests 
were taken on a tour of the plant to view 
the many improvements accomplished since 
acquisition by Collins & Aikman. Guests 
were impressed with the large recreation 
building adjoining the mill, the modern 
cafeteria, first aid clinic, spacious and im- 
maculate rest rooms and the general appear- 
ance of the mill village. 


Opp, ALA.—The expansion and improve- 
ment program at Opp Cotton Mills, which 
began in 1947, has been completed with th« 
exception of the installation of one slubber 
in the card room and 151 X2 looms im the 
weave room. New construction accomplish- 
ed includes a new building 34 by 280 feet 
covering one side of the spinning and card 
rooms and another building 80 by 34 feet 


to house the new slubbers. Equipment added 
during the program includes: Opener room 

two No. 11 lattice openers, one No. 12 
lattice opener, two conveyor belts, all pres- 
ent equipment thoroughly overhauled. Pick- 
er room—one new picker with three blend- 
ing reserve hoppers and one new condenser. 
Card room—16 40-inch cards; 12 deliveries 
of breaker drawing, 12 deliveries of finished 
drawing and four new inter-draft slubbers. 
Spinning room—43 new four-inch gauge, 
256-spindle Whitin spinning frames com- 
plete with ball bearings throughout, one 
Barber-Colman spooler and one Barber-Col- 
man warper. Weave room—300 40-inch X2 
Model Draper looms 


CEDARTOWN, GA Approximately 400 
employees of Cedartown Textiles, Inc., their 
wives and tamilies, were guests at the an 
nual employees’ party held recently at the 
American Legion Home in Cedartown. The 
big day got underway with a chicken barbe- 
cue, followed by movies. In the evening a 
dance was held, preceded by a mock wed. 
ding presented by the employees 


DENISON, TEX.— Miss Eloise Munson, 
president of Denison Cotton Mill, recently 
presented a block and a half area near the 
mill as a recreational park for the com- 
munity. The park will be dedicated to the 
memory of hér late father, W. B. Munson, 
Sr., founder of the mill. 


HARTWELL, GA. Ground was broken 
Nov. 8 for a million dollar addition to the 
rayon plant here of Textron, Inc. Textron 
officials, including President Royal Little, 
were present for the event. The first spade 
of earth was turned by Charlie Daniel of 
Daniel Construction Co., Greenville, S. C., 
a board member of Textron. When the ad- 
dition 1S completed, 128 looms will he add- 
ed, Mr. Little reported. He said he expected 
the total installation would be completed 
and all looms operating by September, 1950. 


STONEWALL, Miss. — Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Co. of Spartanburg, S. C., has been 
awarded the contract at $509,618 for con- 
struction of a weave building and extension 
to Mill Building No. 2 of Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co. Architect-engineer for the project 
is Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


LEXINGTON, N. C.— Frank H. Conner 
Co. of Charlotte, N. C.. has been awarded 
the contract for construction of a textile 
plant here for Frank Ix & Sons, New York. 
Architect for the project is Biberstein & 
Bowles. Inc., of Charlotte. The estimated 
cost was not stated. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—The offices of two 
mills, Glenn Mills, Inc., and Rhodes-Rhyne 
Mfg. Co., located about a mile apart on the 
outskirts of Lincolnton, were broken into by 
thieves on the same night last month and an 
undetermined amount of cash stolen. Ofh- 
cials of both mills report that the amounts 
taken were small. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—Plans were announc- 
ed Oct. 28 for the merger of Abney Mills 
and its subsidiary, Brandon Corp. and Bel- 


ton Mills. The resulting company will be 
known as Abney Mills. The mills produce 
cotton and spun rayon fabrics and employ 
approximately 7,000 workers. The new cor- 
poration will make its headquarters in 
Greenwood and will operate mills in Ander- 
son, Belton, Greenville, Greenwood, Newry 
and Woodruff, S. C., and a finishing plant 
at Travelers Rest, S. C. 


LAFAYETTE, GA.-—— Operations were re- 
sumed Oct. 31 at LaFayette Cotton Mill. 
The mill was closed July 22 after the Treas- 
ury Department filed a tax lien against it 
for income tax claims in excess of $155,000. 
Mill management has made adjustments and 
also paid off employees for the last week ot 
work, together with a substantial bonus. 


JOANNA, S. C.—Eighteen employees of 
Joanna Cotton Mills Co. have worked 25 
years or more without a lost-time accident, 
it was revealed recently. The entire group 
represents 531 years without a lost-time ac- 
cident. M. E. Smith tops the list with 36 
years and six months. John H. Davenport is 
director of the plant's safety program. 


Rome, Ga. — The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board early this month reversed the 
recommendations of its trial examiner, made 
last February, and threw out a complaint of 
unfair labor practices brought by the Textile 
Workers Union of America (C.1.0.) against 
Anchor Rome Mills, Inc. The decision prac- 
tically wipes out a $350,000 liability on the 
part of the plant, company spokesmen esti- 
mated, and they termed the reversal order 
one of the most important N.L.R.B. deci- 
sions ever made in union arbitrations and 
negotiations. 


TAYLORSVILLE, N. C.—An expansion pro- 
gram currently underway at Schneider Mills 
is expected to double the plant's output by 
January. Within the past several weeks the 
plant has received 84 Crompton & Knowles 
S-6 looms and by January an additional 108 
XD 50-inch Draper looms and auxiliary 
equipment are expected to arrive. Further 
future plans call for the installation by next 
June of 5,000 throwing spindles. 


BEMIS, TENN.—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. will 
honor the people connected with its opera- 
tions in Bemis, site of Bemis Cotton Mill, 
and all of the firm's more than 10,000 men 
and women in its 29 plants throughout the 
nation, next May 20 when the Tennessee 
community celebrates the golden anniversary 
of its founding. The community's 50th 
birthday observance, according to Fred J. 
Young, Sr., manager of Bemis Cotton Mill, 
“will be dedicated to the employees of Bemis 
and their families who by their fine co-oper- 
ation down through the years have made the 
history of our town one of outstanding prog- 
ress and development. Well-deserved recog- 
nition will be given to their enthusiasm and 
loyalty.” H. J. Coyne, office manager of 
Bemis Cotton Mill, and C. W. Loomis, vice- 
president of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., have been 
named general chairmen of the event for the 
company by F. G. Bemis, president. A steer- 
ing committee, representing the people of 
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YOUR SIZING 


Texize men are thoroughly experi- 
enced and trained to solve the most 
difficult warp sizing problems—whether 
the problem is in the slasher operation 
or some factor affecting it. 
Texize research and Texize Industrial 
Service technicians make an unbeatable 
team. Benefit by this specialized skill. 
Write, wire or phone for a Texize man. 


SEEM ENDLESS? 


When Sizing problems keep rolling, 


up and seem endless—then call tn 
Texize Individual Service. 


Home Office 
P. O. Box 305, Greenville, S. C. 
Telephone 3-2959 
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Atlanta Representative 

W. M. Greer 
2330 Chattahooche Ave., N. W. 
Telephone Belmont 3749 
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MILL NEWS- 


been named by Mr. Coyne to 
help guide in planning and staging the elab 
orate celebration in which there 


Bemis, has 


will be .a 
part for all employees and their families 
Gov. Gordon Browning of Tennessee has 
been invited to be the main speaker of the 
occasion. Employees of the company's other 
plants located in 24 leading cities through 
out the United States will be invited to take 


part in certain phases of the celebration. 


Spray, N. C.—“Industry in Action,” a 
new type educational project designed to 
acquaint students and people with the in- 
dustries about them, got underway last 


month at plants in Virginia and North Car- 
olina of Fieldcrest Mills. A novel phase of 
the program occurred when senior high 
school students in Henry County, Va., took 
over operation of two Fieldcrest plants for 


one morning, just as students take over a 


town's government for a day to learn civics 
In North Carolina, teachers were taken on 
plant tours to observe the abstract scientific 
and other principles taught in the classroom 
being put to practical, everyday use. 


BRISTOL, TENN. — Employees of Bristol 
plant of Burlington Mills Corp. have re- 
ceived the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co.'s 
accident prevention award in recognition of 
the plant's record of operating one million 
man-hours without a lost-time accident from 
Jan. 2, 1948, through Aug. 5, 1949. At re- 
cent ceremonies, a blue and white flag, sym- 
bolic of the award, was presented to Plant 
Superintendent C. H. Sanders by Engineer 
F. A. Walker of Liberty Mutual 


GREENSBORO, N. C.— More than 600 
veteran employees of Cone Mills Corp. were 
awarded service pins at ceremonies recently. 
Among those honored for long-time service 
to the firm Saul F. 


Dribben, Export and 


were five 
president of 


executives: 
Cone 


Commussion Co., Inc., of New York. and a 
vice-president of Cone Mills Corp., who has 
been with the firm since 1894; Bernard M. 
Cone, chairman of the board, who has been 
with the company since 1904; Herman Cone, 
president, with the firm since 1914; Marion 
W. Heiss, vice-president, with Cone since 
1918; and Sigmund Sternberger, a member 
ot the board of directors, who has been with 
the company since 1906. 


ki Paso, Tex. 
machinery of Lone 


The land, buildings and 
Star Cotton Mills. Inc : 
has been purchased by Crescent Corp. of 
Fall River, Mass., Jacob Ziskind, president 
of Crescent, announced recently. The plant 
property 100,000 
feet of manufacturing space and was oper. 


comprises some square 
ated as a 10,000 spindle spinning and weav- 
ing unit, producing cotton duck, drills and 
pocketings. The relatively new yarn produc- 
tion equipment and old, narrow looms are 
expected to be sold separately from the real 
estate. 


For The Textile 


EQUIPMENT 


New Textile Publication 
Gives News In Digest Form 


Textile Briefs, a monthly 
taining important 
textile press, digested by engineers for busy 
its debut last month. Ac 
cording to an official of the new publication, 


magazine 
current articles in the 
exccutives, made 


whose home address is 230 Boylston Street, 
Boston 16. Mass.. the objective of the new 
organ “is to place in the hands of busy tex- 
tile technicians, mill engineers and 
of supervisory nature, a concise, complete 
and interesting review of what we considet 
would be the best articles appearing in all 
textile magazines of that period. Of 12 arti- 
cles reviewed in the initial copy of Texssle 
Briefs, tour are trom TEXTILE BULLETIN: 
“Advances in Cleaning at the Gin,” from 
the August, 1949, issue; and from the July, 
1949, issue: “Utilizing Municipal Facilities 
for Waste Disposal,’ Mill of Today” 
and “Versatile Device for Himalaya Yarn.” 


others 


New Design For Sister Hook 
Being Tested By AlSiMag 


American Corp., Chattanooga 5, 
Tenn., reports that: it has a newly designed 
Sister Hook ready for practical mill tests. 
The firm states that a sample will be sent 
free on request to any concern who would 
like to test the new item in its plant. Com- 
pany officials emphasize that the new AISi- 
Mag Sister Hook is not yet a tested product 
and that it will not be offered for sale until 
practical mill tests prove that it has real 
advantages. Theoretical advantages listed for 
the new guide follow: (1) made of a hard, 
homogeneous material, AlSiMag 192 (can 
also be furnished in AlSiMag 193, an elec- 


Lava 
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trical conductor which eliminates static when 
properly grounded); (2) is easily threaded 
and yarn can be fed at any angle; (3) uni- 
form in size and material; (4) for economy 
in production it is made in two parts and is 


accurately held on a metal T support and 
clamped by tightly spun-in brads; (5) the 
metal T support can be of the design re- 
quired for any application; and (6) since 
the supports are clamped, there is no cement 
to weaken through age or vibration. 


Firms Announce New Books 
For The Textile Industry 


The edition of Textile 
revised and enlarged, is now available to the 
industry trom Chemical Publishing Co.., 
Inc., 26 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
The author, John H. Skinkle, associate pro- 
fessor of textile chemistry at Lowell. ( Mass. ) 
Textile Institute, poimts out in his introduc- 
tion to the second edition that the changes 
which were made were mostly in the direction 
of adding new material rather than discard- 
ing much, and in bringing up to date many 
techniques and methods. The section on 


second Testing, 


LITERATURE 


water resistance, he points out, has been 
entirely rewritten in view of the experience 
obtained in World War II. The book con- 
tains 19 chapters, divided into three parts 
Physical Testing, Chemical Testing, and 
Microscopical Te sting. The text is augment. 
ed by 57 illustrations and 34 tables. 

Textile Book Publishers, Inc., 303 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, has announced 
that in view of the constant and urgent re- 
quests for its handbooks on rayons and other 
synthetic textiles, it is planning such a book 
for publication in the Fall of 1950 to be 
titled American Handbook of Synthetic T ex. 
tiles. Herbert R. Mauersberger, technical -ed- 
itor of Rayon and Synthetic Textiles. will be 
editor-in-chief, with a number of collabora- 
tors, all specialists in their particular fields. 
This book will replace the American Nylon 
Handbook originally announced. The book 
will cover cellulosic and non-cellulosic syn- 
thetics including viscose, acetate and cupram- 
monium rayons, nylon, , Vinyons, Orlon, 
Plexon, Saran, polyethylene, Velon, Vicara, 
soybean, peanut and alginate fibers, as well 
as Fiberglas, in all phases of conversion 
trom raw material to finished goods. For 
those interested in securing a copy of this 
book the firm will accept your advance or- 
ders from now on, which will enable it to 
adjust the size of the edition. 


Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
Opens Branch In Charlotte 
Davis & Furber Machine Co. of North 
Andover, Mass., recently established a new 
sales office and warehouse in Charlotte, N. 
C. In stock at the new facility will be main- 
tenance and spare parts for all Davis & 


Furber machines and such supplies as tapes 
and aprons for condensers, card clothing, 
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TEXTILE ENGINEERING 


Plans and designs for all types 


COTTON of projects related to the textile 
RAYON industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
WOolL tion studies, machinery layouts, 

SILK air-conditioning, power and 

NYLON water filtration plants, and other 


phases of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


Ofrcehtiects and Ongin eers 
ATLANTA 


FUGITIVE TINTS 


WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock | 
Reduces Fly 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


Charlotte,N.C. 
= Our 33rd Year 


No Other 
Roving Can 
Will Give 
Better Service 


The Silver King Roving Can 
lasts longer, stays in better 
condition at all times, and de- 
creases handling costs. 


e 100% Vulcanized Fibre 

e Resists Scuffing 

e Exceptionally Strong 

e Resists Abrasion 

e Will not absorb oils, 
gasoline or most 
solvents 


The Silver King Roving Can is 
the lowest priced can on the 
market. 


Southern Agents: 

Va. and N. C. 
OLIVER D. LANDIS, Inc. 
718 Queens Rd., Charlotte, N. C. 

Ga., Ala., Tenn. 


J. W. DAVIS RALPH GOSSETT 


122 Dillingham St., Columbus, Ga. 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 5. C. 
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"lees shows unieedinea and hoisting of one of 46 spin- 
ning frames in a recent moving operation. 


moving 


textile machinery 


.... that's our meat! 


hether it’s an entire mill or a sin- 
gle machine to be dismantled, 
moved, overhauled and erected . . . rely 
on Southern’s thorough, quick, de- 
pendable service. . . . For that’s our 
specialty! Estimates gladly furnished 


on request. 


e Write... wire... phone for 
full information. 


Oldest Manufacturer of Flyer Pressers in the 
South—Established 1900 


outhern 


SPINDLE FLYER CO. 
821 W. FIRST STREET 
PHONE 2-1329 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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OR ADD To 
OM FACILITIES 


BRADLEYS 


Will Do 
The Job 


For easy installation, 
economical service and 
minimum maintenance, 
choose Bradley Wash- 


fountains. W hether for Fight fo 10 persons are served simultane- 
additional facilities or ously by the $4” full-circle Bradley. Wall 
ae ; type, semi-cercular model, serves four to six. 
modernizing an entire 


washroom, modern, sanitary Bradleys will do the job better. 

One Bradley serves 8 to 10 persons simultaneously thus 
eliminating numerous “‘single-person”™’ wash basins. Foot- 
control operation and absence of contagious faucets gives 
maximum health protection. The Bradley sprayhead does 
the work of 16 to 20 faucets and makes possible savings up 
to 75% in water consumption. BRADLEY WASHFOUN- 
TAIN CO., 2367 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


- Distributed Through 
BRADY Plumbing Wholesalers. 
Big 24-page Catalog 

Cust hh 4701 sent free upon re- 


quest. 


Moretex 3S is a_ synthetic 
product which combines chem- 
ically with starches, gums, and 
gelatins to form a stable mix, 
which insures: 


Uniform Sizing 
Better Adhesion 
Stronger Yarn 


Smoother Yarn 
Reduced Shedding 


Easily Removed 
Moretex 3S Sizings are easily 
removed by medium tempera- 
ture washings. 


*Trade Mark applied for 
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napper clothing, hand cards, doffer comb 
blades and static eliminators. Also, a dem- 
onstration model of the No. 60 electro- 
pneumatic warp spooler will be set on dis- 
play. The new Davis & Furber branch will 
be under the management of Grover C. 
Truslow, who recently joined the firm. 


_ 


New KIF Dyehouse Truck 
Embodies Many features 


Answers to many workers’ problems is a 
new design of dyehouse truck developed by 
KIF Industrial Fabricators, North Haven, 
Conn. Created to fill the industry's greatest 
need as indicated by a study of dychouse 
operations, it incorporates patented construc- 
tion features which “keep workers’ feet 
dry."’ Unique drainage funnels washing and 
dyeing liquids through a central outlet, 
away from workers’ feet. The patented drain- 
age prevents damage to cloth that occurs in 
perforated bottom trucks which drench 
workers’ feet. There are no perforations to 
suck wet fabrics through and tear them. 
This damaging action is offset by KIF's 
unique channel-protector. 

Stainless steel sides have replaced conven- 
tional slatted sides through which liquids 
spill. KIF’s solid sides also prevent cloth 
from being frayed. The top edges of the 
stainless tub are rolled for worker and cloth 
protection. 

The WIF dychouse truck is made in sizes 
to suit a variety of washing, dyeing and 
liquid-handling operations. Equrpped with 
heavy duty roller bearing wheels and casters, 
the trucks roll easily and afford rugged duty. 
Following the formula that has inaugurated 
other successful products, the KIF dyehouse 
truck was created specifically to meet a mar- 
ket's “crying need.” 


New Fulling Mill Added 
To Riggs & Lombard Line 


Riggs & Lombard of Lowell, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of the Fleet Line of wet finishing 
equipment, have added an all stainless steel 
fulling mill to its line. All parts of this 
machine, except a few outside levers and 
brackets and the roll coverings, are made of 
stainless steel. The rolls are of rubber ring 
construction with stainless steel end plates, 
while pressure and lift are regulated through 
finger tip pneumatic control. This mill is of 
great value where white goods are fulled, it 
is claimed, as there is no danger of their 
being contaminated by foreign matter, which 
might possibly be the case if the sides were 
of wood and some inside parts of iron. Duc 
to the smoothness of the all stainless steel 
parts that contact the fibers, a better handle 
(or feel) is imparted to the fabric. The 
upper sides are integral with the tub sides 
making the mill extremely stable and free 
from vibration. The heavy duty guides and 
packing boxes which have proved so success- 
ful on the standard fulling mills have been 
retained. 


New Anti-Foam Agents 
Developed By Dearborn 


Dearborn Chemical Co., 310 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, has announced the 
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development of new organic anti-foam agents 
especially applicable to the textile field. The 
new anti-foams possess properties which 
would make them applicable as a textile 
lubricant, besides being a specific de-foamer, 
it is Claimed. The compounds are acylation 
products of polyethylene polyamines con- 
densed with naphthenic acids. These naph- 
thenyl amides are highly viscous oils, dark 
in color, and are readily dispersible in water 
on moderate agitation. Samples of the prod- 
ucts are available as water dispersible basic 
materials and acetate salts. 


Advantages Of Cuprofix 
Are Shown In Color Film 


Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., currently 
is promoting its compound, Cuprofix, for 
increasing the fastness of direct dyes to 
washing, hot wet processing and perspira- 
tion. Cuprofix, a greenish powder readily 
soluble in water, is the result of many years 
of research by Sandoz chemists in Basle, 
Switzerland. A. T. Hanes, Ir., manager of 
the Southern branch of Sandoz at Charlotte, 
N, ea was host Nov. 4 to members of the 
Southern staff at a buffet supper at which 
time a color and sound film was shown 
demonstrating in actual mill operations the 
effectiveness of the compound. 

As demonstrated in the film, the Cuprofx 
process is suitable in the dyeing of cotton 
or rayon fabrics, particularly those that have 
been treated with resin, half-hose and other 
knitwear, package dyeing and the dyeing of 
cotton raw stock, rayon waste or staple. It 
was pointed out, however, that the process 
is-effective enly with a group of about 30 
direct dyes designated and marketed as 
Cuprofix Celors. Mr. Hanes plans to show 
the Cuprofx film to interested groups of 
chemists and colorists in the South. 


Bassick Releases New Folder 
Or V Grooved-Wheel Casters 


A new eight-page folder which gives lat- 
est information on V grooved-wheel casters 
for angle iron track is now available from 
the Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn. These 
casters with V grooves are designed to oper- 
ate om angle iron tracks which can be laid 
out in accordance with the most efficient 
flow of production, thus saving floor space 
and handling time. The track can be easily 
relocated as conditions require, thus provid- 
ing an inexpensive system of controlled 
materials-handling with greater flexibility 
than overhead conveyor systems. Dollies and 
hxtures can be rolled off the track at will 
and moved on the floor, further increasing 
flexibility. The folder states that V grooved- 
wheel casters operating on angle iron track 
normally require one-third or less the 
amount of power which would otherwise be 
needed to move the same load. 

Eight photographs in this folder show 
these Bassick V grooved-wheel casters in 
actual use by different industries. There are 
also two pages of cross-sectional designs 
which illustrate corner turns, turn-and-cross- 
over, and single and double switch installa- 
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Stainless Steel 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


5-10-20 gallon Stainless Steel Dye 
Buckets specially fabricated to order. 


More and more textile manufacturers are 
becoming aware of the appreciable savings in 


production through the use of Stainless Steel 


in all wet processes. 


The Dye Buckets, as illustrated above, are 
specially fabricated to order in capacities of 
5-10-20 gallons. Use of stainless steel in these 
buckets permits colors to run true in successive 
runs, as almost any dye or chemical remains 
unaffected by metallic contamination. 


Truitt’s engineering service in the fabrica- 
tion of carbon and stainless steel is available 
to the textile, chemical, pulp and other indus- 
tries. Should your need be tanks, vats or other 
equipment, remember . . . Truitt, one of the 
South’s larger fabricators, will gladly figure 
your job, without obligation or cost to you. 


Fuel Tanks Vats 
Stainless and Carbon Steel Fabrications 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


TRUIT 
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: 
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tions of the track. These drawings suggest 
the ease with which angle tron track may be 
installed, removed and relocated. Other in 
formation includes catalog listings and pho- 
tographs of the complete line of casters. 
Free copies of this folder may be obtained 
by writing to the Bassick Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Kirkman & Dixon Develop 
New Type Waste Machine 


Kirkman & Dixon of Greenwood, S. C.. 
recently announced development of the K & 
D single cylinder waste machine which is 
described as an invention to restore the 
waste accumulated during the operation of 
textile mills back to useful fiber and to per- 
form such an operation in a one-cylinder, 
compact, simple and inexpensive machine 
The object of this invention is to shred the 
waste material twice on one cylinder, elimi 
nating the second cylinder, but producing as 
good or better results as two cylinders on 
similar types of waste machines. The use of 
only one cylinder eliminates approximately 
two-thirds of the gearing and related parts 
usually required on machines of this type, 
the company states. 


The older types of waste machines require 
dust rooms or bins into which the exhaust 


The new type Kirkman & Dixon waste machine, 


air is discharged, the resulting dust and lint 
in the air ducts and dust rooms constituting 
a severe fire hazard. The new K & D waste 
machine eliminates the need for fans, air 
ducts and dust rooms, reduces the fire haz- 
ard, and requires only 11 feet and six inches 
of floor space when using a five-foot apron. 
The air blast from the beater of the K & D 
machine is regulated by means of cylindrical 
screens which combine with atmospheric 
pressure to settle the fibers, the screens in 
turn assisting in the laying of the fibers 

The means by which the objects of this 
invention are accomplished are further de- 
scribed with reference to the accompanying 
drawing. As seen in the drawing, the ma- 
chine is composed of an endless conveyor or 
apron upon which the waste ts deposited 
and fed to the beater twice by means of feed 
rolls and being ejected from the machine on 
the apron table as usable fiber. The machine 
may be constructed of single or multiple 
units, each unit performing the work of any 
other two-beater unit. 

The waste fiber is deposited upon an end- 
less apron (la) pulled by apron pulleys 
(13), and ted through a set of double feed 
rolls (2) which seize the waste from the 
apron and feed it into the housing. Mounted 
within the housing (4) is the beater drum 
(5) rotating counter-clockwise and provid- 
ed with teeth (10) which tear the waste into 
shreds as it is fed through rolls (2). The 


at right. and the W-3 waste machine. alee built 


by Kirkman & Dixon. Comparing the two, the new single cylinder machine in the rear does the 
same work as two sections of the old type W-3 which is shown in the foreground. 


/ 


~ 
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A diagram of the K & D single cylinder waste machine. 


fiber is knocked off the beater by a metal 
cut-off (11) and is dropped to a curved pan 
(12) which extends beneath the drum. In 
this compartment the air currents, resulting 
from the fan effect of the beater, move rear- 
wardly and upwardly depositing the fiber on 
a screen (8a) carrying it into a set of single 
teed rolls which feed the material into the 
cylinder teeth (10) a second time. This step 
in the process gives double shredding on one 
cylinder. The air from the cylinder then 
carries the fiber rearwardly and upwardly 
again where the material sticking to the 
teeth is knocked off by another metal cut-off 
(6) so that it is not carried around and 
around by the beater, as such action would 
chew the fiber and tear down the staple. In 
this compartment the velocity of the air cur- 
rent is less than between the pan (12) and 
beater (5), and consequently the heavier 
particles or shreds settle on the apron (1b) 
and the lighter shreds are carried by air cur- 
rent to a second screen (8b) where the air 
passes through the screen of perforations 
depositing the particles on the surface there- 
of. As the screen rotates, these fibers on the 
surface are dropped on top of the heavier 
particles previously deposited on the apron 
(ib) and all are conveyed from the machine 
into a receptacle or into another unit con- 
nected in tandem. 

Excess air is prevented from entering the 
housing of the unit by leather cut-offs (3a) 
above and below the double feed rolls and 
where the cut-off plates join (3b) the single 
set of feed-rolls (9). The beater (5) is 
covered by a metal cover (4) hinged so that 
it may be opened for inspection. The cover 
(7) over the top screen (8b) likewise is 
hinged. 

Sufhcient power to operate the K & D 
waste machine may be obtained by using a 
7¥, horsepower motor. The use of such a 
small motor affords the textile plant a large 
saving in power. Numerous testings of the 
K & D waste machine have proved it to be 
equally successful on rayon and cotton. 


Eriez Mfg. Co. Introduces 
Electronic Metal Detector 


A new electronic metal detector said to 
detect «metal of any kind in non-metallic 
materials, including textiles, is announced 
by the Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. The equip- 
ment consists of two parts: (1) The detec- 


Specihed by textile leaders for 68 years 


THIN 
SAND BOILING 
STARCH 


@ Always dependable 
Beils thin 
The services of our technicians are 
always available without obligation. 
Distributed by 
Ire L. Griffin, P. O. Bex 1576 
1429 Bryant Street — Phone 4-8306 
Charlotte, N. C. 


THE HUBINGER CO. 
Keokuk, lowa—Est. 188] 
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tor or search coil, usually custom built to 
surround the material flow in the inspection 
if only large pieces are creating difficulty, 
area; (2) a water tight metal control cab- 
inet, housing the electronic and control re- 
lays which are mounted in any location 
within reasonable distance for connection to 
the search coil. Controls permit adjustment 
of sensitivity for detecting either large or 
small pieces of metal or both. 

Detection of tramp metal is simply and 
easily made, it is claimed. The product to be 
inspected is conveyed by belt to the search 
coil where it enters an electro-magnetic field. 
If foreign metal is present the detector will 
automatically stop the belt or operate me- 
chanical, audible or visual signal devices, 
such as a reject arm, horn, bell, flashing 
light, or marking device. The selection of 
the signal or marking device depends upon 
the application involved. 

The minimum size of metal particle de- 
tectable is generally dependent upon the size 
of the search coil and the “product effect” 
of the material being handled. Adjustment 
can be made to detect the particular size of 
metal that is causing trouble. For example, 
sensitivity can be adjusted so small pieces 
of metal will not be detected. The unit 
operates effectively on belt speeds up to 900 
teet per minute and where magnetic separa- 
tion cannot be obtained, 

The search coil and frame are adjustable 
in two dimensions to the particular convey 
ing system. The detector is stable in opera 
tion and requires no balancing adjustments 
It is free from all normal vibration eftects 
and is completely automatic, thereby elimi. 


nating constant attendance by an operator 
For complete information, write Eriez Mfg 
Co., 1358 East 12th St., Erie, Pa 


Flexible Stainless Hose 
Now Made In ‘Super Alloy’ 


According to the Carpenter Steel Co., 
flexible stainless steel hose is now being 
produced commercially in a highly corro- 
sion-resistant alloy, Carpenter Stainless No 
20. Until now, flexible stainless hose has 
been available only in conventional analyses 
such as Types 304, 316 and 347 

Size range of flexible hose made from 
Carpenter No. 20 is from about one “inch 
I. D. to 2¥%eths inches I. D., in various 
gauges. Because No. 20 provides excellent 
corrosion resistance in sulphonation and 
other processes which cause the formation 
of sulphuric, formic or acetic acids and other 
highly corrosive agents, the new flexible 
hose is expected to find many interesting 
applications. It will be particularly useful 
where full corrosion resistance must be com- 
bined with flexibility, on equipment which 
vibrates or must be moved from time to 
time. Other applications include fluid line 
connections and mechnical parts which must 
flex. 

Fittings such as standard pipe size nip- 
ples, etc., can be welded to the ends of Car- 
penter Stainless No. 20 flexible hose, or 
the hose ends can be provided in non-flexi 
ble standard tube sizes for use with flanges, 
etc. Additional information about No. 20 
flexible stainless hose, and the alloy from 
which it is made, can be secured from Alloy 


Tube Division, The Carpenter Steel Co., 
Union, N. | 


Community Relations Themed 
In Metropolitan Report 


Does a business organization owe any- 
thing to its community above and beyond 
the fundamental responsibility of providing 
jobs, maintaining satisfactory working con- 
ditions, and paying good wages’? Most com- 
panies believe that a business has social, as 
well as economic, obligations to the com- 
munity. It must conduct itself as a good 
citizen, its actions must be of good moral 
character, and it must be active in the sup- 
port of those projects the community be- 
lieVes necessary to its health and welfare. 

These ‘facts were stressed again and again 
by executives who co-operated with the. Pol 
icyholders Service Bureau of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. during a study . of 
community relations «practices. A _ report 
based on this study and entitled, “Com- 
munity Relations: Getting Acquainted With 
the Community,” has now been published 
by Metropolitan. The purpose of this study 
is to provide executives of Metropolitan 
group-insured companies with information 
on proven methods of increasing under- 
standing and co-operation between a com- 
pany and its community. Executives who 
would like to examine a copy of the report 
may obtain copies by writing to the bureau 
on their business letterhead. Address Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.. 1 Madison Avenue, New 


York 10, N. Y. 


SPRAY-APPLICATION TECHNIQUE 


for 


TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 


Identification—Lubrication—Conditioning 


RAYON OILS SS BASE OIL 
TINTINOLS MINEROL 
LYNOL MEON 
BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


Accurate trouble-free application of spraying oils and tints by the new pressure method which 
eliminates pumps and moving parts. Simplification is progress and ours is backed by 75 years’ experience. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Offices and Works Established 1874 Southern Warehouse 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 75th Anniversary CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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October Rayon Shipments Set New High 


Surpassing the peak of the previous month by three per 
cent, rayon yarn and staple shipments in October totaling 
100,400,000 pounds set an all-time monthly high record, 
according to the Rayon Organon, statistical bulletin of the 
Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. Domestic deliveries in the 
first ten months of the year, amounting to 772,200,000 
pounds, were still short by 15 per cent, however, of the 
912,800,000 pound total of the corresponding period in 
1948. 


Rayon filament yarn shipments in October amounting to 
76,200,000 pounds exceeded those of the previous month 
by two per cent and October, 1948, shipments by six per 
cent. Viscose-+-cupra type yarn comprised 49,000,000 
pounds of the filament total and the balance was 27,200,000 
pounds of acetate yarn. Of the viscose+-cupra yarn total, 
23,100,000 pounds were viscose high tenacity yarn and 
25,900,000 pounds were ‘textile’ type yarn. 


Staple plus tow shipments in October totaled 24,200,000 
pounds, an increase of seven per cent over those in Septem- 
ber and 11 per cent above those in October, 1948. Staple 
shipments were made up of 16,500,000 pounds of viscose 
and 7,700,000 pounds of acetate. For the first ten months 
of the year, staple shipments totaling 145,200,000 pounds 
were down 34 per cent compared to shipments in the Jan- 
uary-October period last year. Total rayon stocks held by 
producers at the end of October were estimated at 30,100,- 
000 pounds, a decline of 23 per cent under the end-of- 
September totals. October stocks’ comprised 19,600,000 
pounds of viscose-+-cupra yarn, 5,700,000 pounds of acetate 


yarn, and 4,800,000 pounds of rayon staple and tow. On 
the basis of these shipment aad inventory data, the Organon 
has calculated rayon production in relation to operating 
capacity in October as follows: viscose high tenacity yarn 
100 per cent; viscose+-cupra “‘textile’’ filament yarn 83 per 
cent; acetate filament yarn 86 per cent; and staple and tow 
86 per cent. 

Imports of rayon staple in September amounted to 251,- 
000 pounds, a decline of 46 per cent from the 462,000 
pounds imported in August. For the first nine months of 
1949, a total of 7,596,000 pounds were imported compared 
to 31,044,000 pounds in the corresponding period. Rayon 
filament yarn imports in September totaled 5,000 pounds 
and the cumulative imports of filament in the nine-month 
period was 332,000 pounds compared to 8,897,000 pounds 
in the January-September period of 1948. 


An analysis of third quarter rayon production by the 
Organon reveals that output totaling 232,000,000 pounds 
exceeded that of the second quarter by 13 per cent, but was 
still 20 per cent under the record quarter output of the 
fourth quarter of 1948. In the first nine months of 1949, 
the rayon industry produced 707,500,000 pounds, an 
amount which was 15 per cent less than the January-Sep- 
tember period of 1948, when a total of 834,300,000 pounds 
were produced. 

Rayon filament yarn production in the third quarter was 
187,000,000 pounds, an increase of six per cent over the 
previous quarter but 17 per cent under the record fourth 
quarter of 1948. Viscose-+-cupra yarn made up 68 per cent 
of the third quarter total while acetate filament yarn ac- 
counted for the remaining 32 per cent. In the first nine 
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months of the year, a total of 581,800,000 pounds of fila- 
ment yarn were produced, eight per cent less than that of 
the corresponding 1948 period. 

Viscose-+-cupra filament yarn was produced to the extent 
of 126,600,000 pounds in the third quarter, an amount 
three per cent under the previous quarter and 12 per cent 
under the record output in the first quarter of 1949. Viscose 
+-cupra yarn production in the first nine months of the year 
amounted to 401,400,000 pounds, four per cent below that 
of the corresponding period in 1948. Third quarter produc- 
tion of ‘‘textile’ (intermediate plus regular tenacity) yarn 
declined one per cent from the previous quarter while high 
tenacity viscose yarn output declined four per cent. The 
nine months’ 1949 production of “‘textile’’ yarn at 185,900,- 
000 pounds was 18 per cent under the nine-month total of 
1948. Viscose high tenacity in the nine-month period, 
however, showed an increase of 12 per cent with 215,500,- 
000 pounds produced. Acetate yarn production in the third 
quarter totaling 60,400,000 pounds was 30 per cent higher 
than second quarter output but still 26 per cent below the 
record fourth quarter 1948 production. In the first nine 
months of the year, acetate yarn output totaled 180,400,000 
pounds, which was 15 per cent under the corresponding 
output in 1948. Third quarter rayon staple and tow output 
rose to 45,000,000 pounds, a 59 per cent increase over the 
previous quarter. Nine months’ production of rayon staple 
totaling 125,700,000 pounds showed a decline of 48 per 
cent from the corresponding period of the previous year. 
Viscose staple plus tow output in the third quarter amounted 
to 25,000,000 pounds, an increase of 23 per cent over the 
second quarter but still 46 per cent less than the record 
fourth quarter of 1948. The nine-month viscose staple 
figure aggregating 86,700,000 pounds was 37 per cent 
under the output of the January-September period of 1948. 

While the acetate staple division followed a pattern simi- 
lar to that of the viscose staple division, the recovery in 
production has been much more rapid. Output of acetate 
staple totaling 20,000,000 pounds in the third quarter was 
21/, times that of the preceding quarter and was only 11 per 
cent under the record second quarter of 1948 when 22,400,- 
000 pounds were produced. In the first three quarters of 
the year, acetate staple output amounted to 39,000,000 
pounds, 40 per cent less than was produced in the January- 
September period of 1948. 


Compared with the second quarter, producers’ yarn ship- 
ments to various trades in the third quarter showed the 
following percentage changes: hosiery, plus 22 per cent; 
circular knitting, plus 31 per cent; warp knitting, plus nine 
per cent; broad weaving, plus 65 per cent; narrow weaving, 
plus 39 per cent; miscellaneous, plus 60 per cent, and tires 
and related uses, minus four per cent. In the nine-month 
1949 period deliveries to these trades showed the following 
percentage changes from last year: hosiery, minus 69 per 
cent; circular knitting, minus 24 per cent; warp knitting, 
minus 43 per cent; broad weaving, minus 17 per cent; nar- 
row weaving, minus 39 per cent; miscellaneous uses, minus 
11 per cent, and tires and related uses, plus 13 per cent. 

United States producers exported 3,200,000 pounds of 
rayon in the third quarter, an increase of 14 per cent over 
the second quarter but 22 per cent below the 1948 quarterly 
average. Third quarter exports were made up of 700,000 
pounds of viscose high tenacity yarn, 1,500,000 pounds of 
viscose-+-cupra “textile” yarn, and the balance of 1,000,000 
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pounds was acetate yarn. Producers’ export shipments in 
the first nine months of 1949 amounting to 9,900,000 
pounds were 20 per cent under last year’s level. Of this 
total 38 per cent was viscose-+-cupra textile yarn, 33 per 
cent viscose high tenacity yarn, and 29 per cent acetate yarn. 

The substantial increase in textile yarn shipments in the 
third quarter and the slightly lower shipments of tire yarns 
brought the average denier of yarn to 255 as against 315 in 
the previous quarter. The average denier of viscose-+-cupra 
“textile” yarn was 133 as against 140 in the previous quar- 
ter, the high tenacity yarn average denier was 1554 as 
against 1501, and the acetate yarn average denier 101 as 
against 95. 


Two Rayon Factories Planned For Australia 


Two large rayon factories are being planned for Aus- 
tralia, one to be constructed at Sydney and the other near 
Newcastle, 104 miles north of Sydney. The factories will 
produce acetate rayon yarn for textiles as well as viscose 
rayon yarn for tires and other industrial uses. They will be 
built by Courtaulds of Great Britain and Australian finan- 
cial and industrial interests. 


Sirrine Foundation Trustees Hold Meeting 


Trustees of the J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation convened 
at Clemson College, Clemson, S. C., early this month to 
inspect progress made at the college's school of textiles, the 
foundation's main beneficiary. The foundation, which was 
formed by the late J. E. Sirrine, noted textile engineer of 
Greenville, S. C., decided last year to channel the bulk of 
the foundation's finances into the school of textiles at Clem- 
son in order to strengthen the school and to improve textile 
education. Foundation trustees in attendance were George 
M. Wright, Robert H. Chapman, R. E. Henry, Earle Stall, 
S. H. Swint, S. H. Lander, W. S. Montgomery, C. B. Hayes, 
B. F. Hagood, W. A. L. Sibley, C. B. Nichols, L. O. Ham- 
mett and W. C. Summersby. 


T.R.I. Annual Parley Slated Dec. 1-3 


“Textile Progress from Fundamental Research’’ will be 
the theme for the 20th annual meeting of the Textile Re- 
search Institute Dec. 1-3 in New York City. The first two 
days of the event will be observed as scientific research day 
and institute research day, respectively, and the final day of 
the meeting will be laboratories open house day at the insti- 
tute laboratories in Princeton, N. J. J. H. Dillon, director 
of research for T.R.I., will preside during the first day of 
the meeting and J. B. Goldberg, director of research for 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., will preside the following day. 

Speakers scheduled to be heard include James H. Wake- 
lin, associate director of research for T.R.1.: R. H. H. Siu. 
research director, Quartermaster General Laboratories, Phil- 
adelphia; Hugh S. Taylor, chairman of the department of 
chemistry at Princeton University; L. F. Beste of E. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; W. E. Coughlin, director of 
the textile laboratory for Good Housekeeping Institute; 
Rene Bouvet of the textile research department of American 
Viscose Corp.; Walter J. Hamburger, director, Fabric Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc.; Mr. Dillon; A. G. Ashcroft. presi- 
dent of T.R.I. and director of research for Alexander Smith 
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and Andrew E. Buchanan, Jr., of 
Inc. 
Three Founding Fellows of Textile Research Institute 


& Sons Carpet Co.. Inc.: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 


will be given the first “Fellow of T.R.I.” citations at the 
institute's scientific day luncheon Dec. 1. The three scien- 
tists, the first to be elected by the institute board of directors, 
to this honor class are William D. Appel, chief of the 
National Standards: 
Bonnet, technical advisor on special assignment to the presi- 
dent, American Viscose Corp.; and Edward R. Schwarz, 
head of the textile division, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The institute membership authorized the honor 
class of membership “Fellow of Textile Research Institute” 
at its 19th annual meeting in November, 1948. In January 
this year, President Ashcroft appointed a planning commit- 
tee to define requirements of admission. Members of this 
committee were R. T. Kropf, chairman, Joseph Brant, Miles 
A. Dahlen, J. H. Dillon and J. B. Goldberg. Among the 
stipulations for admission as a ‘Fellow of T.R.I.” is the 
requirement that a person shall have high proficiency in 
textile technology of either research, consultation, writing, 
, construction, or production. Mr. Ashcroft 


Appel, Bonnet and 


textiles section, Bureau of Frederic 


teaching, design 
will present the scrools to Messrs. 
Schwarz. 


Consider New Generic Term For Synthetics 


The need for a new generic name for man-made fibers 
was one of the principal topics discussed last month at a 
three-day meeting in Philadelphia of Committee D-13 on 
textiles of the American Society for Testing Materials. A 


variety of names were placed under consideration as a new 
generic term for man-made fibers; however, no decision was 
reached during the meeting. Among those names proposed 
were “‘filia,” “factifilia’ of “fachila,” “fibron” and ‘‘manfil” 
or ‘‘manofil.”” Subcommittee B-2 on definitions, which con- 
sidered the problem, voted to reconsider the definition of 
because of the belief that it has not 


the word ‘“‘Estron’’ 


come into general use. 

Other subjects discussed during the three-day meeting 
included atmospheric conditions and moisture determination 
of textiles, a universal yarn numbering system, microscopy 
techniques in textile research, and fire and insect pest-resist- 
ance of textiles. Committee D-13 has scheduled its next 
meeting for March 15-17, 1950. 


— 


Parley Stresses Co-operation In Research 


More co-operation in research between textile mills and 
machinery manufacturers was urged last month at a regional 
meeting of the textile division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in Boston, Mass. Albert Palmer, vice- 
president of Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, urged 
closer teamwork to avoid expense and duplication of work 
and at the same time termed as “ill-advised” the attempts 
of some mills to enter the machinery manufacturing field. 
Textile mills are in the business of making cloth, and their 
research work in fabric development and process improve- 
ment 1s logical,’ he said. “But it does not seem logical for 
mills to embark on the development and manufacture of 
machinery 


WA. Smith, Jr., 


a business of a totally different type. 
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sion, presided at the meeting and revealed that the group is 
now broadening its membership by establishing the grade of 
associate member, available to those who may not hold 
actual engineering degrees but whose talents and business 
interests are in the textile field. Among others heard on the 
program were Fred J. Vorlander of Champion Lamp Works 
and Harold Hindman and G. S. Burr, president and vice- 
president, respectively, of Istron Engineering Corp., Quincy, 
Mass. 


Competition Seen From European Mills 

Textile mills in Europe are installing new machinery and 
coming after the American market, Rep. Thurmond Chat- 
ham, chairman of the board of Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, 
N. C., stated Nov. 3 on his arrival from Europe aboard the 
Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Chatham was in Europe as a member 
of a House committee studying the effects of E.C.A. on 
industry abroad. Also aboard ship with Mr. Chatham were 
a number of textile mill executives and ofhcials of textile 
machinery manufacturing firms who had been abroad in 
connection with a textile machinery exhibition at Belle Vue, 
Manchester, England. 

Textile executives aboard were: Alexander Ix, president 
and treasurer of Frank Ix & Sons, Union City, N. J.; Philip 
F. Brown, director of sales of the rayon division, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.; William Stunzi, president and 
treasurer, Stunzi Sons Silk Co., Inc., Ephrata, Pa.; S$. Castle- 
Smith, managing director, Samuel Courtauld & Co., Ltd., 
England; F. C. Lawson, secretary, Samuel Courtauld & Co. 
( Australia), Ltd.; J. S. Bullimore of Paton & Baldwin, Ltd.. 
England; Alistar Watson of J. P. Coats & Co. Dave Kluger 
of Kluger, Inc., rayon converters, was also aboard. Machin- 
ery executives abroad were: W. C. Chisholm, president and 
treasurer, Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass.: Harold W. 
Ball, chief engineer, Foster Machine; John L. Coons, presi- 
dent, Atkinson, Haserick Co., Boston; Harold Farnsworth, 
vice-president, Atkinson-Haserick; E. O. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent and director, Universal Winding Co., Cranston, R. I., 
and Raymond A. Sharpe, head technician, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


Leading Scientists To Aid Wool Research 


Announcement of the formation of a distinguished group 
of wool scientists and mill technologists from government 
and industry who will pool their knowledge and experience 
to advise on the internationally sponsored wool research 
project at Princeton, N. J., was made recently by the Wool 
Bureau. The group was organized at a meeting of the spon- 
sors of the project at the Textile Research Institute, Prince- 
ton, where its American phase is based. 

Functions of the working committee will be to evaluate 
and apply all phases of scientific development in practical 
mill operation. Members of the committee are: Bert L. 
Bertelson, Botany Mills, Inc.; Walter Hamburger, Fabric 
Research Laboratories; Milton Harris, Milton Harris Asso- 
ciates; R. M. Ingram, Jr., Deering-Milliken Research Trust; 
H. P. Lundgren, Western Regional Research Laboratories, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; L. W. Rainard, Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co.; Evan Urquhart, Bachmann- 
Uxbridge Worsted Corp.; W. Von Bergen, Forstmann 
Woolen Co.; J. H. Wakelin, Textile Research Institute: 
G. E. Hopkins, Wool Bureau, Inc., representing the Amer- 
ican Wool Council and the International Wool Secretariat. 

Supported by wool growers of the United States, Austra- 
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lia, South Africa and New Zealand, manufacturers of wool 
textiles and carpets, and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the project is aimed to find ways for improvement of 
products made from all grades of wool. Studies under way 
involve the factors of wear, protection, quality and appear- 
ance which are important to producers of wool and wool 
products as well es the consuming public. A collateral 
project concerned with chemical modification of the wool 
fiber and improved. methods for wool scouring is being 
carried on simultaneously by the Regional Research Labora- 
tories of the U. S. Department of Agriculture at Albany, 
Calif. 


N.C. Plants Becoming Safer For Workers 


North Carolina's textile plants are, year-by-year, becom- 
ing safer places in which to work. This was revealed recently 
when winners in the statewide textile industry safety contest 
were announced. The safety contest is sponsored by the 
North Carolina Industrial Commission and the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers Association. During the 34 
weeks of the contest some 157,370 textile workers in 511 
mills had an accident frequency rate of 8.25 per cent, the 
lowest of the 14 years of the contest. This compares with a 
rate of 11.38 last year and a national average this year of 
8.79 in the textile industry. It was reported that some 175 
mills went through the entire 34 weeks of the contest 
without a disabling injury. 

Winners in the seven classes in which the contest was 
divided were: (1) For mills with 125 workers or less, cen- 
tral warehouse, Fieldcrest Mills. division of Marshall Field 
& Co., Spray, 163,007 man-hours without disabling injury. 
(2) For those with 126 to 200 workers, Quality Mills, Inc., 
Mount Airy, 230,250 man-hours without disabling injury. 
(3)-For those with 201 to 300 workers, Cloth Finishing 
Plant, Burlington Mills Corp., Burlington, 353,103 man- 
hours without disabling accident. (4) For those with 301 
to 500 workers, Stowe Spinning Co., North Belmont, 464,- 
444 man-hours without disabling accident. (5) For those 
with 501 to 850 workers, Mooresville Mills, Plant No. 1, 
Mooresville, 983,257 man-hours without disabling accident. 
(6) For those with 851 to 1,150 workers, Virginia Mills, 
Swepsonville, 960,525 man-hours without disabling acci- 
dent. (7) For those with 1,151 workers or more, Firestone 
Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, 2,863,725 man-hours with four 
disabling accidents. 


Extend Eligibility For A.C.M.I. Service 


Through associate membership in the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, cotton merchants, commercial test- 
ing laboratories and cotton machinery manufacturers are 
now eligible to participate in the institute’s cotton fiber 
testing service maintained at Clemson College, Clemson, 
S. C. In addition to a program for training mill workers in 
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cotton fiber testing, the laboratory also is available to mills 
for testing raw cotton, cotton from the various processes 
and cotton waste on a fee basis. Since establishment of the 
service in October, 1944, as many as 74 member mills have 
participated and a total of 154 fiber technicians have been 
trained by technologists in the institute's laboratory. Regis- 
tration fees for the training program, recently approved, 
follow: full eight weeks course, $400; special training, 
$200; refresher course for member mills who have partici- 
pated in the program, $50 per week. 


E.C.A. Boosts Sales Of Looms In Europe 


Belgium is selling more automatic textile looms to West- 
ern European countries as the result of the Marshall Plan's 
system of “drawing rights’’ in intra-European trade, the 
Economic Co-operation Administration revealed Nov. 8. 
According to reports from the Picanol Plant which manu- 
factures the looms for weaving cotton and linen fabrics, the 
export market for these machines would not have reached 
the present 150-a-month volume without Marshall Plan 
assistance. 

Under the system of ‘drawing rights,’ Belgium makes 
available to other countries participating in the European 
Recovery Program sums in Belgian francs equivalent to 
certain dollar amounts granted her by E.C.A. for the pur- 
chase of goods from the dollar area. Thus, countries which 
would otherwise be short of Belgian francs can continue 
their purchases in Belgium: The Marshall Plan system was 
devised to stimulate intra-European trade which had bogged 
down partly because of post-war currency restrictions. 


The Picanol plant hegan turning out looms after the war 
at the rate of 25 a month for home use and for export to 
France, Holland and the Belgian Congo. With the addition 
of new equipment and the inauguration of a new produc- 
tivity plan in 1946, production was stepped up to provide 
enough textile machines for export to other European coun- 
tries and other parts of the world. The plant currently has 
delivery orders for Greece and the United Kingdom in addi- 
tion to other Marshall Plan nations which, under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, now are able to purchase the looms 
despite limited earnings of Belgian francs. 


Textile Course At Ga. Tech Accredited 


The textile engineering course at the Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta, has been accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. Prior to this year 
there have been no accredited courses in textile engineering 
in the United States or Canda, it is reported. Based on the 
number of accredited courses, the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology now ranks among the first ten of more than 140 
engineering schools, according to officials of the institute. 


Set Date For Southern Textile Exposition 


Textile Hall Corp. of Greenville, S$. C., recently an- 
nounced that the 16th Southern Textile Exposition would 
be held the week of Oct: 2-7, 1950, at Textile Hall in Green- 
ville. Exhibitors may install displays after Sept. 11, 1950, it 
is reported. Monday through Friday the exposition will 
open at 9 a. m. and close at 7 p. m. and on the final day 
will open at 9 a. m. and close at 1 p. m. 
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Producers Skeptical Of New Lint Cleaners 


Spinners of fine yarns and weavers of fine fabrics do not 
like the rough appearance of lint cotton processed at gins 
equipped with the new saw-type lint cleaner, according to 
the A.C.M.I. division of technical service, Clemson, S. C. 
These manufacturers claim that the lint resembles reginned 
cotton and that the yarns manufactured from these cottons 
are lower in grade and considerably higher in neppiness. 
This is also true of the fine fabrics woven from the yarn 
spun from these cottons. 

Two large cotton spinning and weaving plants in the 
South recently conducted tests to determine the waste con- 
tent, the number of neps in the card web and the yarn 
appearance grades and yarn skein strengths for cottons 
ginned with the saw-type lint cleaner as compared with 
cottons processed through a regular gin and a reginning 
plant. The test results from both of these mills indicate 
that the cottons ginned with the lint cleaner showed a higher 
nep content at the card web and more neps in the finished 
yarn than the cottons from the gins without the cleaner. 
However, there was not a noticeable depreciation in yarn 
skein strength. | 

In an effort to make a further study of the problem of lint 
cleaners, cottons have been secured from the South Carolina 
Experiment Station that were grown in the same field and 
of the same variety, a portion of which was hand picked and 
the other portion machine picked. These two samples of 
cotton have been ginned on a gin equipped with and without 


the new lint cleaner. This ginning procedure gives four 
samples of cotton that will be processed into yarns and 
fabrics which in turn will be bleached and dyed and the test 
results should give the industry a good indication of what 
to expect from cottons mechanically harvested and ginned 
with the new saw-type lint cleaners. 


Less Yarn Breakage Sought By British Mills 


Not much progress can be expected in cloth production 
until British cotton mills can solve the problem of excessive 
yarn breakage, according to a group of British spinners and 
weavers who recently completed a six-week tour of cotton 
mills in New England and the South. Yarn breakage in 
Britain, although it has been reduced, is still much higher 
than in the United States, they said. The visitors witnessed 
some mills where yarn breakage for an entire three shifts 
was equal to one shift in Britain for only one or two ma- 
chines. 

Modernization of machinery, improved assignment of 
work loads and a better blend of raw cotton were given as 
the chief ways to beat the yarn breakage problem. “Uuti! 
this is done,’ Ronald Watson, general manager of Messrs. 
Simpson & Godlee, Ltd., Manchester, and leader of the 
weaving team, said, “Mills will not push the installation of 
automatic looms.”’ Nevertheless, it was disclosed that auto 
matic looms are being shipped to British cotton mills at th« 
rate of 600 per month. Mr. Watson said that varn break- 
age at the loom is about two or three per loom per hour 
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compared to about one per hour in this country. Only be- 
tween five to ten per cent of looms in place are automatic, 
it was said. 

No rapid rate of verticalization among spinners and 
weavers was envisaged. About ten per cent of the trade was 
integrated at the present time. Most of this was forced on 
the trade during the war when cloth supplies were scarce. 
However, owing to the wide diversification of products, it 
was not believed this development would expand much, if 
any. 


Wool Promotion Contest Conducted In West 


Young women from 11 Western states whose self-created 
coats, suits and dresses in virgin wool are adjudged out- 
standing in ‘Make It Yourself With Wool’ state fashion 
shows now being held throughout the West will be awarded 
a trip to the national fashion show at Denver, Colo., Dec. 7, 
where they will compete for nearly $6,000 in college schol- 
arships, a fashion study scholarship, sewing machines, sav- 
ings bonds and wool wardrobes by the yard. 


The national show in which high-ranking state winners 
trom 14 to 21 years of age will model their own home-sewn 
fashions will culminate the 1949 ‘Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest, the third annual home sewing contest spon- 
sored by the women’s auxiliary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and the Wool Bureau, Inc. The show will 
be held in conjunction with the 85th annual convention of 
the National Wool Growers Association and will present 
winners from each of the participating states: Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


New Pricing System For Cotton Proposed 


A new pricing system for cotton, designed to improve 
the economic welfare of the cotton belt and to better the 
fiber's competitive position, was advocated Nov. 1 by Dr. 
M..K. Horne, Jr., dean of the University of Mississippi's 
school of commerce and business administration and one of 
the country’s foremost cotton economists. The system, out- 
lined by Dr. Horne in his new book, Cotton's Way Forward, 
calls for prices “geared to the market with as much intelli- 
gence and as strong a bargaining position as the average 
management of an industrial corporation enjoys.’’ It would 
permit the farmer “to serve those parts of his market that 
require a low price without thereby breaking the entire 
price. 

The system would provide ‘'selective pricing for both 
producers and consumers.’ Each farmer would be permitted 
to grow and sell at a high price a fraction of his quota cor- 
responding to the part of the total market that would bear 
a high price without being lost to rayon and other com- 
petitors. Farmers would be given wide latitude to grow 
additional cotton, provided they were willing to take the 
lower prices necessary to get the fiber marketed in bags, tire 
cord, and other low-price uses, and in the export market 
when low prices again are required to meet foreign compe- 
tition. Cotton grown in excess of the high-price fraction of 
a farmer's quota would be supported at a high price, but the 
farmer would pay a “marketing assessment”’ out of his sale 
price. This money would go into a “cotton marketing fund” 
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and would be used by a board, representing farmers, to 
make “‘‘offset payments” in end use and foreign markets 
where cotton could not compete at a high price. The pay- 
ments would be just enough in each market to keep U. S. 
cotton competitively strong. 

Dr. Horne warned that “the day is approaching when 
the U. S. cotton farmer will come face to face with another 
full-fledged, world-wide buyer's market in fibers.” Then if 
a one-price system is maintained, the price will have to be 
low or the quantity marketed will be sharply curtailed. No 
“compromise between a high price and a low price” will 
work, he said, because the price would be too high for 
some markets and lower than necessary in others. If a high 
price is maintained in most of the domestic market and 
selective prices” are applied to a few domestic uses and the 
export market, the farmer can sell almost as much cotton as 
he could sell with a low price on the whole crop, the writer 
asserted. Selective pricing, he estimated, would save U. S. 
cotton farmers about 400 million dollars a year. 


History Of Textile Industry Is Related 


The students at North Carolina Vocational Textile 
School, Belmont, recently heard Marshall Dilling, retired 
textile executive of Gastonia, N. C., in a discussion on the 
history of the textile industry, particularly the evolution of 
spinning. He also had a word to say about human relations. 
‘You have the machines and can learn to operate them,” 
he said, “but it will be of no avail unless you learn how to 
get along with each other, whether you are the supervisor 
or the employee. Learn to work in peace and harmony.” 


Use Of Cotton Fiber Testing Increases 


Almost daily new uses for cotton fiber testing are being 
discovered and the list of users on a practical basis is in- 
creasing. Developed primarily for use by cotton breeders, 
cotton fiber testing is being used more and more by mills, 
mill buyers, merchants and shippers, according to S. (¢ 
Mayne, Jr., manager Memphis Cotton Fiber Testing Lab- 
oratory of the United States Testing Co., Inc. 

Cotton test data which describes accurately the quality or 
character’ of cotton eliminates much guess-work and pro- 
vides better control. Many mills have learned that one or 
more simple tests such as fiber strength and fiber fineness 
can be used to select cotton which possesses good running 
characteristics and which will produce a strong uniform 
yarn. In some cases this permits the use of a shorter staple 
length cotton resulting in a saving of many thousands of 
dollars each year with no sacrifice in quality of yarn pro- 
duced. Mills have also learned to use cotton fiber tests as a 
basis for blending cotton in the opening room thereby avoid- 
ing a steady run of cotton with poor spinning properties 
that will produce an inferior product. In addition, fiber 
testing is used to evaluate the effect of opening, cleaning, 
and other mill operations on cotton being processed, statcs 
Mr. Mayne. Cotton breeders are using cotton fiber testing 
more and more in evaluating each strain as the developmen 
of a new variety of cotton progresses. 

Large cotton growers introducing a new variety cotton or 
cotton from new locations have learned that cotton fiber 
tests help in marketing cotton of a new type to mills. A 
number of merchants and shippers have learned that by 
providing an accurate description of cotton based on fiber 
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tests, the cotton is more readily acceptable which results in a 
larger volume of business. 

The Memphis Cotton Fiber Testing Laboratory of the 
United States Testing Co., Inc., offers a prompt and accurate 
testing service available to growers, breeders, merchants, 
shippers and spinners. Whether or not a mill has its own 
laboratory this service can be used to advantage for cost 
saving as well as improved quality, it is claamed. The Unit- 
ed States Testing Co., Inc., with main laboratories in Hobo- 
ken, N. J., operates branch laboratories in eight other cities 
throughout the country. The company has been serving the 
textile industry since 1880. 


Worldwide Cotton Problems To Be Studied 


Problems affecting the worldwide production and distri- 
bution of cotton textiles were to be discussed by representa- 
tives of the British and American cotton industries in a 
series of conferences beginning Nov. 28 in New York City, 
according to Ellison S$. McKissick, president, American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute. Mr. McKissick said that the 
American conferees would be headed by Robert T. Stevens, 
chairman of the board, J. P. Stevens & Co., and would in- 
clude representatives of the industry's four major trade asso- 
ciations. 

Representatives of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute will include Mr. Stevens, Mr. McKissick, who is 
president of Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C.; Fuller E. Calla 
way, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; and Harvey W. Moore, 
vice-president, Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C. 

John C. Hughes, president, McCampbell & Co., will rep 
resent the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. The representatives of the Textile Export Association 
of the United States will be John H. Judge, president, and 
William C. Planz, vice-president. Mr. Judge is executive 
vice-president of G. A. Stafford & Co. Mr. Planz is vice- 
president of Neuss, Hesslein Co. and also heads the Textile 
Industry Committee on Foreign Trade. The representative 
of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers will 
be named shortly. 

The British delegation will be headed by Sir E. Raymond 
Streat, chairman of the British Cotton Board, and will in- 
clude John Lindley, president, Master Spinners Federation; 
L. F. Cockcroft, British Cotton Manufacturers Association; 
H. Haygarth Jackson, cotton board member for finishing 
section, and Frank S. Winterbottom, board of directors, 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 

Messrs. Callaway, Moore, Stevens and Planz were mem- 
bers of the American delegation to the Anglo-American 
Textile Conferences in Manchester and London in April, 
1948. While no formal agenda has been drafted for the 
conferences as yet, it is expected that subjects to be dis- 
cussed will cover world consumption of cotton textiles, 
recent tariff adjustments and trade treaties as they relate to 
world textile trade, the effects of currency devaluations and 
exchange controls on the international flow of textiles and 
the relationship of Japan to world cotton goods trade. Inter- 
national trade in cotton goods has never fully recovered from 
the effects of the war and at the present time amounts to 
about 75 per cent of the 1939 volume. 


Cotton bales which have been stored more than 80 years 
have been found to be in excellent condition for fabrication 
into cloth. 
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Mass. Group Studies Industry In South 


Three cities in the Piedmont Carolinas, busy textile area, 
were visited this month by the Massachusetts commission 
on textile industries, ippointed by the Massachusetts state 
legislature to recommend a legislative program for the tex- 
tile industry in that state. Textile centers visited by the 
commission were Charlotte, N. C.. Spartanburg and Winns 
boro, S. C. A spokesman for the visiting group stated that 
labor-management relations, freight rates, state laws affect 
ing the industry, and working and living conditions were 
among the items studied by the group. Findings of the 
commussion will be reported to the Massachusetts legislature 
in January. 


Insect Damage To Cotton Crop Is Great 


Preliminary, unofficial estimates which indicate that insect 
damage to the 1949 cotton Crop 1s the highest in 22 years, 
emphasize the importance of the third annual Cotton Insect 
Control Conference in Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 19-20, 
according to Ransom E. Aldrich, conference chairman. Mr 
Aldrich, president of the Mississipp1 Farm Bureau and 
chairman of the National Cotton Council's committee on 
production and marketing, said preliminary surveys disclose 
$470.110.000 this 


~ 


that losses will amount to approximately 
year. He addéd that insects destroyed approximately 2,811.,,- 
000 bales, or more than an eighth of the estimated crop. 
Based on an average price of 30 cents per pound, loss of lint 
would amount to.$421.650.000. In addition. it is estimated 
that the pests destroyed 1,127,000 tons of cottonseed valued 
at $48,460,000. The total loss of $470,110,000 is the great- 


est since 1927 when estimated cotton and seed losses | 


amounted to $550,605,000. 

Goal of the Birmingham meeting is a more effective cot- 
ton imsect control program, through close integration of the 
efforts of federal and state agencies, insecticide manufactur- 


ers, the cotton industry and farm organizations. Creation | 


of a greater awareness of the huge economic loss due to | 


cotton pests 1s a primary objective. More than 200 state and 
tederal entomologists, extension service leaders, as well as 


representatives of cotton belt land grant colleges, farm or- 


ganizations, insecticide and farm equipment manufacturers 


and the cotton industry, are expected to attend the meeting. 


Cotton Group Advisory Committee Expanded 


Appointment of 25 new members of the advisory com- 
mittee to assist the National Cotton Council's delegate- 
membership in the planning of the cotton industry's 1950 
promotion and research program was announced Nov. 18 
by Harold A. Young, North Little Rock, Ark., council presi 


dent. The advisory committee, made up ot leaders of the 


cotton and allied industries, will assist in planning the 1950 | 


programs in the field of production and marketing, utiliza- 
tion research, foreign trade, public relations and sales pro- 
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motion at the council's eleventh annual meeting in January 
These advisory members will be called upon for expert 
advice and assistance in matters involving their particular 
fields throughout the year,” Mr. Young said. New appoint 
ments to the 61-member committee are: A. Boedtker. presi- 
dent, Volkart Brothers, New York City; Harry B. Caldwell, 
master, North Carolina State Grange, Greensboro, N. C.: 
W. L. Clayton, chairman of the board, Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., Houston, Tex.; Ward Delaney, Charlottesville, Va.; 
Dr. John H. Dillon, research director, Textile Research In 
stitute, Princeton, N. J.; Arthur B. Edge, Jr., president, 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; William D. Felder, Jr., 
William D. Felder & Co., Dallas, Tex.: W. O. Forten- 
berry, president, Texas Plains Ginners Association, Lubbock, 
Tex.; W. M. Garrard, Jr., president, Delta Council, Indian- 
ola, Miss.; M. Earl Heard, director of research, West Point 
Mig. Co., Shawmut, Ala.; Percy S. Howe, Jr., president, 
American Thread Co., New York City; Robert C. Jackson, 
executive vice-president, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, Charlotte, N. C.; C. P. Key, master, South Carolina 
State Grange, Lodge, S. C.; Ellison S$. McKissick, president 
and treasurer, Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C.; E. S. Mx Sweeny, 
executive secretary, Arizona Co-operative Cotton Growers 
Association, Phoenix, Ariz.; John W. Mann, president, 
National Cotton Ginners Association. Memphis, Tenn.; 
Harvey W. Moore, vice-president and treasurer, Brown Mfg. 
Co., Concord, N. C.; Dr. C. T. Murchison, economic ad- 
visor, American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, New York 
City; J. C. Rapp, president, Mid-South Cotton Growers As- 
sociation, McGehee, Ark.; Keith Taylor, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Agricultural and Livestock Service, Phoenix, Ariz.: 
W. L. Taylor, president, Federal Compress & Warehouse 
Co., Memphis; H. Vandiver, general manager, Mid-South 
Cotton Growers Association, Memphis; Charles W. Wells, 
Wells & Stanton, New Orleans; Charles C. Willey, presi- 
dent, Agricultural Council of Arkansas, Altheimer, Ark.: 
and Fred Williams, Cannon Mills, Inc., New York City. 


Effects Of Sterling Devaluation Noted 

Although devaluation of the pound sterling was greeted 
as a panacea for Britain's economic ills and as a stimulus to 
U. S. imports, examination in the light of developments 
indicates that the anticipated gains have not materialized, 
Frederick W. Richmond, president of United States Foreign 
Corp., import-export firm of New York, stated recently. 

“It has taken these six weeks for the situation to clarify 
and give us a view of the effects of devaluation,” Mr. 
Richmond stated. ‘In general we have seen in the past six 
weeks that prices of raw agricultural materials, minerals and 
semi-manufactured goods. have tended to follow the irrev- 
ocable law of supply and demand, rather than to become 
cheaper by virtue of devaluation. 


“In the main. prices of commodities which are in shor! 
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supply have risen to close 


the gap between their dollar value and their sterling value, 


with respect to world demand 
which was caused by devaluation. The price of tea, for 
example, has risen in the Colombo and Calcutta auctions 
each succeeding week since devaluation on September 16th. 
Wool prices have reacted in a similar fashion in Australia. 
The point is, in my opinion, that world commodity prices 
will not be automatically 30 per cent lower just because the 
On the 
contrary, commodity prices react to their own supply and 


pound sterling has been cheapened to this degree 


demand influences quite apart from the prices of the cut 
rencies in which they are traded."’ Discussing commodities 
originating in sterling areas which are in over supply in 
respect to world demand, Mr. Richmond said that devalua- 
tion has the tendency to accelerate price declines where 


government controls do not intertere 


Consumption Of Cotton Increases 


The Census Bureau has reported that 725,602 bales ol 
lint cotton were consumed during October. This compare: 
with 709,958 bales consumed during September of this year 
and 696,505 bales consumed during September of last year. 
Consumption for the three months ending Oct. 31 totaled 
2.099.693 bales of lint compared with 2.164.162 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

Cotton on hand Oct. 31 included: in consuming establish- 
ments, 1,130,457 bales of lint compared with 1,468,218 a 
year ago. In public storage and at compresses, 8,365,778 
bales of lint compared with 7,331,803 a year.ago. . 

Cotton spindles active during October numbered 20,215, 
000 compared with 19,975,000 during September this yea: 
and 21,157,000 during October last year. 


Seek Reasons For Textile Migration 


A special commissioned ¢ reated by the Massachusetts state 
legislature last month conferred with two cabinet members 
in Washington, Secretary of Labor Tobin and Secretary of 
Commerce Sawyer, seeking to find out why textile manufac- 
ture is migrating from New England to the South. State 
Senator John W. Coddarie, Jr., of Haverhill, Mass., said the 
group’s intention was not to back preconceived ideas but to 
gather data from which recommendations may be made. 
“We would like to find some of the yeast that has caused 
employment in Southern textile plants to double while ours 
has been standing still,” Mr. Coddaire stated after con- 
ferring with Secretary of Commerce Sawyer. 

At a luncheon meeting with Secretary Tobin,” Mr. Cod- 
daire declared, ‘we studied charts on employment and labor 
trends. Department ofhcials have promised to supply us 
with more facts and figures which, with other information 
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gained, may permit us to recommend state legislation. | 
would like to stress,’ he continued, “that we are not pri- 
marily interested in solving a current situation but in getting 
to the bottom of our trouble. We must find some means of 
stopping a trend.” 


Cone, Russell Hit Trend Toward Statism 


The continuing growth of statism, socialism and com- 
munism in the United States was scored recently in speeches 
by two prominent Southern textile executives, Herman 
Cone, president of Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., 
and Thomas D. Russell, president of Russell Mfg. Co. of 
Alexander City, Ala. 

Speaking at a banquet honoring veteran company em- 
ployees, Mr..Cone struck at federal spending and “hidden 
taxes."” He said: “Many people think, like children, that it 
a little sugar or vinegar is good, then a lot of it must be 
better. And so we find masses of people advocating more 
and more taxes to support more and more political projects, 
spending more and more of the earnings of all workers, 
and leaving them less and less control of their own income 


and property. This simply means less and less control of 
their own lives and more and more control by the govern 
ment. And at the turn of the road, there is socialism, and 
at the end, communism.” 

Mr. Russell, in an address before the Hexagon Club of 
Lannett, Ala., warned Americans to check up on their think- 
ing. Today,’ he said, “we are prone to take our thinking 
in a pre-digested manner. Newspaper columnists and radio 
commentators can color events to draw the individual linc 
of thinking to those of the writer or announcer. The growth 
in our government today,’ Mr. Russell continued, “‘is 
statism to socialism to communism to dictatorship to chaos. 
Thrift, mitiative and hard work ere no longer the qualifica 
tions set up as necessary to get ahead. 

“We think perhaps we won't have socialism or commun- 
ism here,’ Mr. Russell stated, ‘and yet it is happening. We 
have a potential dictatorship in our labor czars: They are 
spending millions to capture the Congress, the courts. And, 
a dictator is a dictator. We can't allow any single group 
of people to gain permanent control our our government, 


thereby gaining control of the people, he declared. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton. N. H. Sou. Mgr.: L. S. Ligon, Greenville, B. 
C.: Sales Mgr.: R. Roane. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. Southeastern Reprs.. 
FP. H. Webb., Mgr., 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Royal C. Camp, 
P. O. Box 2948. Greensboro. N. C.: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., At- 
lanta. Ga.: E. E. Drewry, 4179 Clift Rd.. Birmingham, Ala.; G. R. Easley, 
P. O. Box 1087, Greenville. S. C.: T. A. Kennedy, 34 W. Lock Lane, Richmond. 
Va.: W. G. Polley. Signa] Mountain, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. C. Sharpe, P. O. 
Box 2463. Orlando. Fila.: J. W. Webb. 603 Stewart Ave.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. BB. Tyler. 326 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md.; N. C. Brill, 407 Shell Bidg.., 
Houston. Tex.: J. C. Brill. 308 Magazine St...New Orleans. La.; D. C. Jorgen- 
sen, 2140 Ingleside Ave.. Apt. C-1, Phone Ivy 1673-J, Macon, Ga.; I. J. Gor- 
don, 1910 Mae St.. Orlando, Fla.: Marcus M. Brown, P. O. Box 205, Charlotte, 
N. C. The Philadelphia Office, 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. Pa 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White. 


ALLEN ©CO., THE, 440 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div.. 30 Rockefeller Piaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock. 
R. S. Meade, @. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams. 1404 &. 22nd. 8t., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro. N. C.; 
Cc. B. Suttle. Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; C. P. Kirchen. 10 South 
St.. Mobile. Ala.; T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, INC., 15 Park Row. New York 7, N. Y¥. Sou. 
Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Gou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry EK. Kelly, Mer. 


APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY CO., P. O. Box 4121. 312 N. McDowell St.. 
4. Paul Wichelhaus and H. P. Wichelhaus. Distributor for: 
Barber-Colman Co., Threadwell Tap & Die Co., Chicago Latrobe Twist Drill 
Co., Vascoloy-Ramet Corp., Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co., Canedy-Otto Mig. 
Oo., Greaves Machine Tool Co., Smith-Milils Co... Grob Bros., The Skinner 
Chuck Co., Davis Keyseater Co., Bradford Machine Tool Co., Queen City Co.. 
Tubular Micrometer Co., Gilbert S. Simonski, and others. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Seap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham. Ala.: Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Pia.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Vs. 
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ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. Il. Sou. Headquarters, 21390 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr. Technica) 
Service Men: Dwight L. Turner. 160 N. Park St.. Statesville, N. C., Phone 40-J; 
W. L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282: Philip L 
Lavoie, 19 Polk St.. Sylacauga, Ala.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904. Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone County 7614: Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave.. Ma- 
rietta, Ga.. Phone 1335-M. Plant Mgr.: A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 2, N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St. Charlotte, 
N. Cc 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River. Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 8S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mer.. 
T. F. Hart, Sales; Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, S. C., A. BE. Johnson, Jr.. Mgr.; Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Forrest Ave.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.: Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agent, Frederick Sails. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office. 31 W. McBee Ave.. Green 
ville, 5. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. 8S. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence. R. I. 
C. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., 1640 N. Emory Rd., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.: Thomas 
C. Roggenkamp. 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: L. K. Palmer. P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, S. C.; William M. Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg. Va.: 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.;: P. R. Singletary, 3083 Pied- 
mont Rd., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames. 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; William J. Moore, 1 Pen- 
dieton St., Greenville, 8. C., Phone Greenville 7646. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, S. C. W. B. UWhier. 
Paul C. Thomas; Rock Hill, S. C., P. C. Blackman, Jr., Box 1076. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St. Elizabeth. N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mers.: Willard E. 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Chas. G. Kelley, Charlotte, N. C. Reprs.: John Fer- 
guson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM O©O., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson. Conn. E. H. 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096. South Bivd.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain. 
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Woven Endless Belts 
Uniformly Strong 


Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum 
power without slippage. 


Constant Length 
Practically all stretch and shrinkage taken out 
at factory. 


Flat and Round 


Card Bands « Lickerin Belts « Doffer Belts « Cone 
Belts + Belts for Driving Flats. 


Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 
718 Queens Koad Charlotte 7, North Carolina 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4, N. ©. + Phone 2-5111 


RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Quality, Efficiency, and Economy 
lor ever) 


SCOURING, BLEACHING, WETTING, DYEING 
AND FINISHING PROBLEM 


HENLEY has so diligently given special attention to 
the varied paper needs of textile manufacturers, liter- 
ally hundreds of such companies rely on. us as their 
primary source of supply. Based on experience they 
say: 
The Henley Company 
—MAKES GOOD: 


As a source of supply 
—IT PROVES OUT; 


As a connection 
—IT HAS PROVEN 
PROFITABLE TO US! 


Recommendation and favorable hearsay may be 
good evidence of any firm's worthiness, but experience 


gives final proof. 


Whatever Your Paper Requirement: 


Addres Out Hie Pornt Othice 


HENLEY 
Company 


Charlotte, N. C. HIGH POINT, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Formerly — 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


~ 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer... both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: 5. B 
Henderson, Box 133. Greer, S. C.: L. L. Proneberger, Jr.. 307 Elmwood Drive 
Greensboro, N. C.;: Raiph M. Briggs. Jr.. 

Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C 


399 Lofton Rd... N.W.. Atlanta, 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart. W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr.. George S. MoCarty. A. J. Kelly. J. A. Burkart. D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, O. G. Edwards. Roy Mann. Lawrence Newman. C. V. 
Day, Darden Newman, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: H. V. Wells. John T. Pigg. J. T. Hill. G. L. Vivrett, care of Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co., Neshville, Tenn.: Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. 
Maddux. D. L. Pielden, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
James A. Brittain, 3526 Clif! Rd., Birmingham, Ala.; W. C. McElroy, 34 
Sanders Ave., Lowell, Mass 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St.. Greenville. 5. C 
CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St.. Greensboro. N. C 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., Steel Creek Rd... P. O. Box 1922, Charlotte, 
N.C 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C.. Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 


Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. INC., Chariotte. N. C. Peter 
Gilchrist, Jr 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sales 
Reprs.: J. E. Beattie. P. O. Box 82. Greenville. S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L 
Pindell, Charlotte Office 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. 
and Warehouses. Charlotte. N. C 


New York City. Sou. Offices 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa 
Saies Co.. Inc... 918 Mortgeege Guarantee Bide Atianta 3. Ga... Tel. Walnut 
8998; Boyce L. Estes. 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur. Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, 
Box 342. Phone 3192. Concord, N. C.: Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg.. 
Phone 2-8022, Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Forrest Abbott Co.. 117 E. Court St.. Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Industria) Chemicals, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C 


R. C. Rau, S&S. E. Mer.. Clinton 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY ©O., Gastonia, N. C 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga 5 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeestern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.. W. Rouse Joyner. 
Mgr Corn Products Sales Co.. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8. C., J. Allen 
Simpson, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga., L. Hawley Kelly. Mer Stocks carried at convenient 
points 

CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave.. Newark, N. J 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Gou 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co 


DANIELS, INC.,. C. R., 4900 Wetheredsville Rd.. Baltimore 16. Md. Sou. Office: 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Baskets, Hampers, 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins, and other canvas products 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO.. Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries. 
P. ©. Box, 834, Greenville. S. C.: John H. O'Neill. P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. 
Ga.; James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton,. N. C.: Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, S. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St.. Pawtucket. R. I.. U. S&S. A. 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.: R. E. L. Holt. 
Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro. N. C 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE. Dayton 1. Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole. P. O. Box 846, Greenville. S. C.: William L. Morgan. P. O. Box 
846, Greenville. S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave... N.E.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St.. Salisbury, N. C.: E. L. Howell. P. O. Box 
846. Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth K. Karns, P. O. Box 846. Greenville. S. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: C. G. Crim, 412 N. Leurel Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.: F. 
G. Tanner, 1549 Marienns St.. Memphis, Tenn.: D. C. Greer. The Dayton 
Rubber Co., 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368. 
Birmingham, Ala.: W E. Wayland, 515 Third Ave.. North, Jacksonville Beach. 
Pla.; E. W. Watson, 516 Riverside Dr., Bossier City. La. Textile Jobbers. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co.. Greenville, 8. C.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. 6. C Oriell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc.. La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


DICKSON & CO., W. K., 40445 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. K. Dickson. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol. R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. 
Holt, Jr., and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro. N. C.: J. W. Davis. 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745. Columbus. Ga 


DODENHOFF C©CO., INC., W. D., Greenville. S. C. 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport. Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland, R. 
FP. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave.. Charlotte 2. 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence. R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedsie, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. S. C.. Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atianta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. S.W. W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England; Boston, Mass. 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L.. Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office, 

‘Nimington. Del. D. C. Newman, Mer. Sou. District; Charlotte Office, 427 W 
4th St.. R. D. Sloan. Mer.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mer. Reprs.; E. P. David- 
son. W. I. Pickens. M. D. Haney. Jr.. H. H. Pield, H. B. Constable, N. R 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey. lL. F. Chambers. B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.; T. R 
Johnson. Oreenvilie. S. C.: J. T. MeGregor. Greensboro, N. C.: J. A. Kidd, 
High Point. N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr.. Hickory, N. C. Atlanta Office, 1206 
Spring St.. N. W.. A. B. Owens, Mer. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher. 
Jr.. J. H. Stradley. W. A. Howard. Gayle Rogers. J. L. Fesaperman. Jr.. John 
S. Gardner: C. H. Asbury. Chattenooga. Tenn.: M. S&S. Morrison, Jr.. Koox- 
ville. Tenn A. W. Pickens. Columbus, Ga.: J. E. Dempsey. Orlando, Fila ; 
J. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plant, 118'> W. Fourth 
St.. Charlotte. N. C.. George A. Field. Mer.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mig 
Co.. Agt P. O. Box 1982. Phone Main 2643. Atlanta, Ga.: P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393, Greenville. S. C.. Phone: 2-3327; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2201 Cedar 
Springs. Dallas 1, Tex 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C 


FISHER MFG. CO., Depot St.. P. O. Box 244, Hartwell, Ga. J. Glenn Fisher, 
Mer Robt. M. Matthews, Jr.. Plant Mer. Distributors: Carolina Supply OCo., 
Greenville, S. C.: Shelton & Associates, Greensboro, N. C.;: J. W. Davis, Mfgrs 
Agt.. Columbus, Ga. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg.. 
Chariotte, N 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co Greenville, S&S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn 


GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia, N. C 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second 8St., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., Division Allied Chemical & Dye Corp... 40 Rector 
St.. New York. N. Y. Sou. Sales and Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood 
Ave.. 8.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race St.. Baltimore 30. Md.: 818 Tuckaseege Rad.. 
P. ©. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.; 3999 Capitol Ave.. Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1. N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mer.: F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson. 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atiantae@#a.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Raleigh, 
N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer.. Bluefield. 
W. Va.;: E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.: J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. H. Williams, Mgr 


GILMAN PAINT & VARNISH CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Distributor: Olmey Paint 
Co.. P. O. Box 588, Spartanbure. S&S. C. Reprs.: R. B. Olney. Olney Paint Co.. 
P. O. Box 589, Spartanburg. S. C.: C. Howard Dodson, P. O. Box 452. Greens- 
boro, N. C.: J M. Ison, P. O. Box 589. Spartanburg. 5. C.: W. P. Dobson, P. O 
Box 589, Spartanburg, 8S. C 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave... Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 


McFPetters, Pres. and Phone 2-0205: Raymond F. (‘‘Dick’’) Coe, Phone 
3-4193 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C 
GRIFFIN & SON, IRA L., P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh. Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta. Ga. Repre.: C 
T. Timmons. Greenville, 8. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 8. C.;: BR. GC. 
Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King. Jr.. Augusta. Ga.: G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro. N. C.: 8. E. Owen, Jr.. Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell. 
Raleigh, N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York. N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: Louisville. Ky.: Toledo, Ohio. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18. N. Y. 


Hf & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices. 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atienta, Ga.. J. C. Martin, Mer.: 
Chariotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Bidg.. W. E. Conlon, Div. Mer.: J. T 
Miller, Service Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 
ment Co.), Hampton, Ga. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte. 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN. 72 Lincoln St.. Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33. Pa. SGou 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer... Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead 8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks. 506 Cedar Rock 8t. 
Pickens, S. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes. 701 N. Jacinto St.. Houston 2. Tex.. 
Tel. Preston 7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. L. 
Elgert. 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen 
Rt. No. 2, Box 157, Glen Allen, Va.. Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree 
Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlante, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt. Secretarial 
Exchange, 902-904 Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson. 
825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916;: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Boz 
1507 or 302'9 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 825 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.;: J. D. Brown, 625 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875. Boston. 
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CONTROL COSTS WITH “PROVED PERFORMERS” 


Hundreds of leading spinning mill superintendents 
today rate Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders 
as a major means of keeping production costs under 
control. By replacing crooked and unbalanced cylin- 


ders with “proved performers,’ they eliminate the 


vibration that keeps replacement costs and yarn 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


quality in a constant state of fluctuation. 


Let one of our engineers explain 


how Jenkins precision made, di- 


mensionally balanced products can help you reduce 


or BOTH. 


costs, or improve yarn quality ... 
COUNT YOUR SAVINGS ONE BY ONE 
You'll find Jenkins is Best and Cheapest, in the 


Long Run. 


TON 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


PLASTIC 
LINING) 
USED | 


Ike GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 
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| LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Mass. Sou. Repr.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064. Phone 3-3692. Charlotte 1. 
N. C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. ©CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor. Sou. Agent: 
J. FPioyd Childs. 219-223 S. Linwood St.. Gastonia. N. C.: Carl M. Moore. 
Agent; Southwestern Repr., Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc., 718 Brown Bide... 
Austin, Tex 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Sales Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 
1576, Charlotte. N. C. Tel. 44-5306 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St.. Greenville, 8. C 


HYSTER CO.. Portland 8, Ore. Sou. Repr.: L. S. Teague Equipment Co.. 921 
Lynch Bidg., Jacksonville 2. Fila. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C.. A. W. Kincaid. Mer 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton. C 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV... EB. J. (The Bullard Clark Co.). 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn Sou. Plant. Warehouse and Office. 
P. O. Box 3096. South Bivd Chariotte. N. C Sou. Exe Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres.. and C. W. Cain, V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer both of Charlotte. 

©. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133. Greer. S. C.: L. L 
Proneberger, Jr.. 307 Elmwood Dr.. Greensboro, N. C.: Ralph M. Briggs, Jr.. 
709 Lofton Rd... N.W., Atlanta. Ga.: Prank W. Beaver. Concord. N 


SENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C 


€EEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus, O Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.: E. Hays Reynolds. Greenville, 8. C.: 
Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte 3. N. C.: F. M. Wallace. 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala 


KIMMEL MACHINSRY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway. 
Greenville, 5. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford. Mass. Frank Burke. Phone 3-4287. 
Charlotte, N. C.; J..P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M. Greenville. S. C.: Stuart E 
Campbell, Phone 2753, Griffin, Ga. 


LANDIS. INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd.. Charlotte 7, N. C. Charles R. 
Ibach. Charlotte, N. C 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Repr.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO... W. D., P. O. Box 826. Gastonia. N. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood St... 
Newark 5. N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Fred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave.. Charlotte. 
N. C.: William F. Bloom, care Industrial Service Co.. P. O. Box 9. Station FE. 
Atlanta. Ga.: Leo A. DeJean, 850 Gladstone Bivd., Shreveport 38. La. Distrib- 
utors: Tidewater Supply Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Asheville. N. C.: Columbia. 
S. C.: Knoxville, Tenn.; Johnson City. Tenn.; Richmond. Va.: Roanoke, Va.: 
Industrial Service Co., 902 College Ave., Decatur. Ga.; Richmond Supply Co.. 
Augusta, Oa Corbin Supply Co., Macon, Ga.: John D. Robinson Co.. Savan.- 
nah, Ga.: Georgia-Alabama Supply Co., Inc West Point, Ga Noland Co.. 
Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, Tenn Electrical Ma- 
chinery & Supply Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.: Jef- 
ferson Brick Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans. 
La. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 5. C 
MAGUIRE & CO., INC., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave... New York, N. Y 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RKAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN. 
INC., THE, Passiac, N. J. Pactory: North Charleston. 8. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—-Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co.. Anniston: Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birminghem; Gedsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mcehy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co 
Loutsville. North Carolina—-Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co.. 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cemeron & Barkley Co.. Charles- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Orawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter: Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Oo.. 
Johnson City; Power Equipment Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc.. Nash- 
ville: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, 1145 Galewood Drive. Cleveland 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 1229 Pamilco Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: W. P 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.; Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 
5. C. 


McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: T.. J. 
Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8S. C. 


McKELVIE MACHINE CO., Gastonia, N. C. Henry McKelvie 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., 400—-32nd St.. Columbus, Ga. Phone 2-1695-6. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & ©O., 51 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford. Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main Bt.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Liecester, England 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St., P. O. Box 271, Gastonia. N. C. 
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MONARCH ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO... Greensboro. N. C (Freight and 
Passenger Elevators). Service Branches: Charlotte. WN C.: Augusta, Oa 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanburg. S. . Paul C. Thomas. Pres.- 
Treas.; J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mer. Reprs.: J. J. Blake. K. T. Moore. 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg. S C.. W E. Nash. Asheville. N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dve Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York 6. N. Y. Julian T. Chase. Res. Mer. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer 201 W. First St Chariotte. N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel. 201 W. Pirst Bt 
Charlotte. N. C.: C. J. Dulm and R. F. Morris. Jr Jefferson Standard Bidg.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt. 1202 James Bide.. 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg.. Atlanta. 
Ga W. H. Jackson, 213 Columbus Interstate Bidg.. Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones. 
Jr.. 408 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. New Orleans. La Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. 
Prerklin St., Room 210, Richmond. Va 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Gen. Mer.. L. E Taylor, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mer.. H. B. Askew. Charlotte. N. C. Sou Reprs.: J. K. 
tumor, 7 ©. Box 1607, Charlotte. N. C.: Donald C. Creech. P. O. Box 1723. 
Hligt. Point, N. C.; Prank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281. Honea Path. S. C.: 
Jvwner B. Poteet. P. O. Box 221, Griffin. Ga.: W. Harry King. P. O. Box 272. 
Atlanta, Un. 


NEISLER MILLS C©O., INC., 40 Worth St... New York, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Nashua. N. H. Sou Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner. Box 26. Gastonia. N 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Piace. Greenville. 8S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York. NWN. ¥. Sou 
Office’ and Warehouse: 224 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 3-7191. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Agt., 224 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. C Taylor, Box 
1161, Greensboro. N. C.; FP. W. Phillips, Box 782. Greenville. S. C.: Julian T. 
Pool, P. O. Box 316. LaGrange, Ga.;: James E. McNeely. Jr.. Box 82. Gastonia. 
N. C.; James A. Sorrell, Jr... Box 1062, Nashville 2. Tenn 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia. N. C 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP CO., 1014 Tyler St.. St. Louls 6. Mo 
Southeastern Repr.: Car! H. Henry Co., 170 Ellis St.. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave... S.W.. P. O. Box 123. Station 
“A.” Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.: Marietta. Ga.. P. O. Box 92. 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.: Mark W Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
Emile LeClair, Atlanta, Ga.; J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta. Ga.: Raymond J 
Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C.. Phone 4-7331. 


NUMO MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO., INC., Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte. 
N. C. Ernest F. Culbreath, Pres.;: Sou. Repr Floyd Isom, Station C. Box 
164, Atianta, Ga.; N. C. and Virginia Repr.: Walter S. Coleman. Box 722. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte. N. C.: Lynchburg, Va. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSsile St., Chicago 1. Tl. Sou Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1066. Sou Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co. Greenville. S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Pitchburge, Mass.. and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bide. 


PEASE & CO., 11944 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Seles Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta 3. 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon. Jr., 902 Mont- 
gomery Bidg Spartanburg. & C.; H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. 
Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5. Ga.: Kenneth B. 
King, 1601 Seventh St., Charlotte. N. C.: Richard D Greenway, 1356 Harding 
Place, Charlotte 3, N.C. Textile Distributors: Southern States Chemical Co.. 
Atlanta, Ga Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc., F. H. Ross & Co.. Inc.. Southern 
States Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Southern States Chemical Co., Green- 
ville. 8S. C.; Southern Textile & Chemical Products Co. High Point. N. C.: 
Mariow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.: Taylor Salt & Chemical Co., 
Norfolk, Va 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman. Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 12974 Murphy Ave... S.W.. P. O. Box 
116, Station A, Telephone Raymond 2136, Atlanta. Ga. Frank G North, Chair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.: E. LeClair. Sales Mar.: 
Glee B. Thompson, J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.: Raymond J Payne, 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7. N. C.. Tel. 4-7331. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemica! Div.. Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer 

PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte. N. C. 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE ©O., 2001 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth. Spartanburg, 8. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Tth Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20. Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Biag., Charlotte, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574. New- 
ton, N. C. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave.. Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, 8. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
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PILOT’S 
When “it hurts” GROUP PLAN MEETS 


ALL your 


you call a REQUIREMENTS... 


doctor! 


Y, you re hurtin’ with FLYER TROUBLE then 


you need our famous ‘four-way treatment’: 


1) Smooth polish inside and out = | 
2) Proper slot adjustment 

3) Proper blocking and balanc- > 


ing 
4) Proper fitting to standard 


spindle tops and new pins 
When you're hurtin’, call on us 
without delay. We guarantee to 
make you smile again. 


POLICY 


QUALITY & SERVICE AT MINIMUM COST 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 


MACHINE COMPANY X 


Phone 5-4022 York Rd. Gastonia, N. C 


When our group specialists in the field, and our group 
analysts in the home ofhce, combine their knowledg« 
and experience into formulating a group plan for you, 


you get a tailor-made, custom-built group plan, de- 

signed to meet all your requirements. Whether it be 
S Pp | N p L E S 4 A FT G FA R S ; group life, group hospitalization and surgical benefits. 
or all of them combined into one great plan, a Pilot 


Planned £roup policy will satistactorily COVE all your 
insurance needs 


KLUTTZ MACHINE & FOUNDRY Inc. pote 


P 0. Box 71 GASTOMALN.C. Tel. 5-392] J. F. FREEMAN, Vice-President 


or one of these Rroup specialists 


Joe McLean 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS 


P. O. Box 246 MOORESVILLE, N. C. Phone 49 


Glenn Lambert 


TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS I IL 0 I Lil E 
Loom Beams Our Specialty. All metal Loom Beams with adjustable 
er stationary heads, also all types of Beams with wood barrels. 


Immediate delivery on Motor Pinions, Motor Pulleys, Sheave Pul- 


leys, Cut Sprockets, Pick Wheels. ie 3 Stafford, President 
Special Machines Qnoted On Upon Request GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CASTINGS 


Grey liron, Bronze and Aluminum 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


R. Mitchell. Mer. Sou 
ville. 5. C 
Box 4305 


Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell 
A. S&S. Jay. P. O. Box 687. Sviacauga. Ala 
Atianta. Ga.: L. H. Schwoebe!l 


P. ©. Box 1589. Green- 
J. T. Hoffman, P. O 
615 Roslyn Rd.. Winston-Salem. N. 


C.: Textile Supply Co.. 301 N. Market St Dallas, Tex Stuart T. Storey, 1224 
Fullilove Drive. Bossier City. La 
RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury. Mass. Sou. Reprs R. E. L. Holt. Jr 


Associates. P. O. Box 1474. Jefferson Bidg 
you.) 


Greensboro, N. C. (Ready to serve 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Oa 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. CC. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.,. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Supply 
©Co., Dallas, Tex 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Cariton Hill. N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
2008 Belvedere Ave.. Charlotte. N 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 60 Batterymarch St Boston. Mass Sou. Office and 


Supply Depot. Charlotte. N. C Fr 
J. W. Hubbard, Fletcher 8S. Culpepper 
St Miles A. Comer. Herman J 
side Bidg.: Chas. S. Smart, Jr 


Robbins Lowe. Sou. Agt H. M. Waish 
Selling Agts Atianta, Ga 101 Marietta 
Jones. Selling Agts.: Greenville, C., Wood- 
Perry Clanton, Selling Agts 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St... 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd... 


New York 13. N. Y¥ 
Charlotte. N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & ©O.. 748 Rice St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga., Vasser Woolley. 
Pres. Reprs.: John R. Sevydel, BE. A. Scott. A. Pate. Atlanta. Ga.: W. L. Whisnant 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1964-1090 
Main St Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs ©. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co.. 301 N. Market St.. 
Dallas. Tex.: Welling LaGrone. 13 W. Pairview Ave... Greenville, 5. C 


SILVER KING FIBRE CORP., Westport 
and N. C. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc 

Ga... Ala. and Tenn. Repr J. W. Davis 
S. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett. 15 Augusta St 


Mass.. Hugh Neville, Jr.. Pres. Va. 

718 Queens Rd.. Charlotte 7. N. C.: 
122 Dillingham St.. Columbus, Ga.; 
Greenville, S. C 

Office. 573 W. Peachtree St 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist Atlanta, Ga 


F. W. Schwettmann, Mer.. Lubricating Sales: G. R. Dyer, National Accounts 
Repr.: Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga.. Birmingham. Ala., Jacksonville. Fla... Miami 
Pia... Tampa. Fla... Columbia. 8. C.., Charlotte. N. C.. Nashville, Tenn., Jackson 


Miss.. Montgomery. Ala.. Raleigh. N. C.. and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat 
ing Engineers: R. O. Miller, 15 Miller Ave.. Concord. N. C.; J. O. Holt, 1220 
Dixie Trail. Raleigh. N. C.: W. H. Lipscomb. 414 Meliver St., Greenville. 5. C 
R. A. Smith. 121 Island Home Biva Knosville, Tenn Cc. C. Nix. 1926 Six- 
teenth Ave.. So.. Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Kay. 332 Eighth St N.E.. Atlanta 
Ga.. and H. H. Terrell, P. O. Box 13], Lakeland, Fila 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, 5. C 
SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C 


SMITH TEXTILE APRON ©O., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SMITH. YATES D., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 

SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. YY. Sou. Branch: 212 8. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen. Branch Mer. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Ear! 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.: Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville. 
Pla 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C 

SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Chariotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gafiney, 8. C 
SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. Main Office and 
Plant. 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mger.: Henry P. Goodwin. 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Piant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899. 
Greenville. S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman. Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant. 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta. Ga.: Southern Shut- 


tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ql. Sou 
Bide., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., 
C.. L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean. H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 8S. C.: W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville. 
S. C.: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Southeastern Mer.: Charlotte, N. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 513 S. Tryon St Chariotte. N. C A 
Benson Davis, V.-Pres.: Jack Davis, Salesman 

STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 8S. 15th St.. Philadeiphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 


9977: G. R. Douglas. 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ge., Tel. Lamar 4651: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St.. San An- 
tonlio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charlies J. Turple, Jr.. 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
9-2812. Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville, 8. C.., 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave.. Box 1899. Greenville. S. C.. J. J 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Stee 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mgr. 
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STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Charlotte Office: 
224 W. Second St.. Cheriotte. N. C.. F. W. Perry. P. O. Box 809. Mer.;: N. C. 
and Tenn. Repr. W. S&S. Gilbert. Charlotte: S. C. Repr.: S. S. Hockridge, Char- 


lotte. Atlanta Office: 364 Nelson St.. 5.W.. Atianta, Ga., BE. D. Estes, 1257 
Durand Dr., N.W.. Mer.: Ala. Repr.: J. E. Hensley, 3011 Avenue V, Birming- 
ham. Ala. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO... 101 Lindsay St.. Pall River. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188, Monroe. N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 
Wainut 8St., Chester, S. C.: D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville, Ga. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atianta, Oa 
SUNRAY CO., Camp Croft Rd., Spartanburg. S. C. E. J. Eaddy, Pres.: H. O. 
Coddington. Gen. Mer. Distributors: Wrenn Bros... Charlotte. N. C.: Wilkin & 


Matthews, Charlotte, N. C.: Coleman Co.. Inc., Greenville. S. C 


TERRELL CO., INC., THE. Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres.. 
Sales Mer 


W. 8S. Terrell, 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y¥. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities 
Lubrieation Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va..: 
F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro. N. C.: W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors, Charlotte. 
N. C.; J. 8 Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, 8. C.: L 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham. Ala.: J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bide.. Baltimore. Md.: G. W. Wood. 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro. N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, 
N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy, Durham. N. C 


TEXAIZE CHEMICALS, INC., P. O. Box 305. Greenville. S. C. Pres.. W. Jack 
Greer, 25 W. Prentiss, Greenville. S. C. Reprs Greenville. 8S. C.. John B 
Garrett. 26 Melville Ave... Phone 3-7205: Car!.M. Chalmers. 14-C Lewis Village 
Phone 3-4905: Bill Kline. 18-D Lewis Village. Phone 2-4147. Atlanta. Ga.. Wai- 
ter M. Gree 2330 Chattahoochee Ave.. N. W.. Phone Belmont 3749 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point. Ga 
TEATILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg. C. E. J. EBaddy 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OTL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y. 
S. E. District Office: 3017 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3. N. C.. K. M. Slocum, Dist 
Megr., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook, 115 Orchard Rd... Rich- 
mond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804: E. O. Eagle. 620 Joyner St.. Greensboro, 
N. C., Tel. Greensboro 6291: G. B. Libby. P. O. Box 517, Taylors, S. C., Tel. 
Greenville 2-2800 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Gastonia, N. C. 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO., 2948 N. Fifth St.. Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Reprs.: 
North Carolina and South Cerolina: T. H. McKenzie, 2316 S. Bivd., P. O. Boa 
395, Charlotte, N. C.; Georgia: Southeast Engineering Co.. P. O. Box 491. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla.: Alabama: Southeast Engineering Co.. P. O. Box 491, Jack- 
sonville 1, Fla.; Virginia: P. M. Simpson. 717 Byrd Park Court, Richmond 20. 
Va.; Tennessee: J. Ed Sharpe, care Dixie Sales Co.. P. O. Box 1829, Enorville. 
Tenn.; Texas: S. Gollob & Co., 1805 McDuffie St.. Houston 6, Tex., and R. F. 
Hamilton & Associates, 2615 Cedar Spring. Dallas. Tex.: Louisiana: Trico Fuse 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Distributors in the key cities of the South. 


8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO... Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville. 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville. 
5. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


L. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Saies Room: 1503 Augusta Rd., Greenville. S. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048. Greenville. S. C.: Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.;: Harold R. Pisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605. Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Dun- 
lap; 903 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE Co., J. W., 612 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem. NW. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bldg... Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford. Conn 
St.. Greenville, S. C., H. V 


Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
Barker, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I.. with Sou. Office and Gales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave.. P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson. Box 1313. Columbus, Ga 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 
WALLERSTEIN ©O., INC., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 2718's W. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C., Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro. N. C.; John W. Littlefield. 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; R. V. McPhail, Gastonia, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Dabol! 
703 Jeflerson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. (LAMP DIVISION), Chamblee, Ga. R. A. 
Corvey, Dist. Mgr.; Walter R. McKinney, Branch Mer... 2148 Highland 8st.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reprs.: J. W. Johnston, 613 Mills St., Raleigh, N. C.; 
J. H. Vickery, 4332 Deveraux St., Columbia, 8. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10, . Bou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St.. Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atianta, Ga. 

WHITE & CO., 1440-44 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte 3, N. C. G. A. White. Pres. 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg.., 
Atlar.ta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam K. Shirley, Box 84, Ware Shoals, 8. C. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 1504 E. Worthington Ave., Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh 
Wilkin and John Matthews. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgewey Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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2.2% 


Power Saving” 
100 to 150 RPM Increase in Spindle Speed* 


Landis Spin-Master 
Spinning and Twister Tape... 


.. is the equal of any stand- 
ard herringbone tape in ten- 
sile strength, stretch factor 
and cost, but it produces more 
yarn with less power con- 
sumption. 


*Representative test on Esterline- 
Angus Recording Watt Meter 
and Stroboscope. 


Write for full details or trial order. 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 
718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


if 


ENGINEERS 


CONTROLS 
7 WORK LOAD 
| STUDIES | 
7 COST SYSTEMS 
dil Oper (| SPECIAL 
j REPORTS | 
COST REDUCTION 
SURVEYS 


GREENVILLE S.C. 
_ FALL RIVER, MASS. 


| 


| 


WATSON and HART 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechanical 


and Textile Engineering Problems 


1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 
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RUSCO 


INTERWOVEN 
LOOM STRAPPING 


This 


Construction 


Ply Separation 


On Your Looms 


RUSCO Loom Strapping... 


Combines Low Stretch, Unsurpassed 
Strength and Lasting Flexibility With 
an Interwoven Construction Which 


Eliminates Ply Separation. 


@LET YOUR OWN TEST 
CONVINCE YOU 


CAROLINA 
BELTING COMPANY 


POST OFFICE BOX 1377 
26 AUGUSTA STREET 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


— STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, Inc. — 


formerls 


SOL THERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO. 
New, Rebuilt and Used Textile Machinery and Equipment 
513 So. Tryon St. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-80 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


@ N. Y. Office: 6708 Empire State Bidg. 


OFFERED FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


} No. 102 Foster Winder, Serial No. 1511, paper cones 
No. 101 Foster Winders, double motor, paper cones 
hitin Cards, 40°, 27° doffers, 12° eoillers 


Lowell Slubbers long draft 


000—12” x 36” Roving (ans 


WANTED: Any quantity 40° cards, all makes 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 Warehouse: Wilkinson Bivd. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. Phone 4-2403 Behind Barbeque Lodge 
Progressive fancy cotton spinning and weaving mill located in Southern city has an 


opening for textile schovul gracuate 


necessary Prefer someone between 23 and 33 vears of age If you are looking for 


good opportunity. write “23-23 care Textile Bulletin. P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 


x. © giving complete details of your ecucation 


Your application will be kept confidential if desired 


Designing experience would be helpful but not 


personal and employment history 


PALM OIL SOAP 


For Sale—Straight Palm Oil Soap Powder at 
new low prices. Or will build to your speci- 
fication Packed in paper bags or steel 
drums—immediate shipment by truck or 
carload. Write for free sample, specifications not tangled 
and latest quotations 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 
48 Laboratory Park Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


WANTED 


pay top prices for straight long 


ROSE RUG SHOP 


Malvern, Arkansas 


Colored Beamer or Slasher Ball Waste. Wil! 


lengths 


Largest Warehouse Stock In The South 
WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY - 


Phone 
2-272! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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ECONOMY 
ROLLER GLUE 


Greenville Belting Co. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Exclusive Agent 
for the entire 
South. 


Manufacturers of 


LEATHER BELTING 
LOOM STRAPPING 


Telephone 4-891] 


PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. C 


FOR SALE 


2 Whitin Down-Stroke Cleaners 
complete with cage sections. 
HADLEY-PEOPLES MFG. CO 
Siler City. N. C. 


DYER WANTED 


Completely new modern plant in Virginia 
has opening for a Dyer experienced on 
Viscose and Acetate piece goods. State age. 
qualifications and salary expected 


Write “S-G 17,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 
Cotton Stocker. Lewis & Shepard, 2,000 
pounds capacity. three phase, 220 volts. 


Type C B R. Very good condition. 


WAYNE BONDED WAREHOUSE 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


OVERHAULING by Opening and Picking Specialist. 
Overhauling, Moving New and Used Floor Plans. 
Engineering. Contact Jack D. Marrow, 2115 Au- 
gusta St.. Charlotte 1. N. C. Phone 4-5741 


MILL EFFICIENCY MAN AVAILABLE—If you have 
a low Dreaking strength, bad running work, pour 
quality of yarn, a high cost, I can help you. Have 
long practical experience and reasonable charges 
Reply to “LTT,"* care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 

WANTED— Position as Card Room Overseer ol 
Second Hand. Five years with Master Mills. Mar- 
ried. Sober. Best of references. Will go anywhere 
Adcress ““CRO.”* care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1.25. Charlotte 1, N. C 

MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT of varn or weaving 
mill, cotton, rayon, blends and wool on cottot. 
system wants position with progressive firm, good 
background and references, successful experience 


thirty-eight years of age employed desires 
change for advancement. Address ‘11-49."" care 
Textile Bulletin, Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer Weaving or assist- 
ant Superintendent. 26 years’ experience on rayon, 
wool and cotton: good manager of help: sober 
and reliable. Textile graduate. Age 44. Best of 
references: can come for interview. Write “J. F 
R.."" care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: $3 per inch for bordered insertions; 
four cents per word for insertions without 
borders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion. 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. ©. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


When in Charlotte 
use our service 


SYSTEM 


CHARLOTTE CAR RENTAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


411 North Tryon Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 5-5969 


OPENING FOR SUPERINTENDENT ofl 
small colored goods spinning and weaving 
mill located in South. State experience, sal- 


ary desired, references, etc 


Write “XxX. Y.."" care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED 

Superintendent for Canadian manufacturing 
company producing terry cloth and terry 
towels. Must be experienced on Crompton 
& Knowles cam. dobby and terry looms 
Steady position for right man. Kindly give 
age and experience 
Write “‘Canada.’’ 
P. ©. Box 1225. Chariotte ! 


care Textile Bulletin. 
N.C 


WANTED 


ASSISTANT TO GENERAL 
MANAGER COMBED YARN 
MILL. COLLEGE MAN PRE- 
FERRED. MUST HAVE 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


Write “B-17.° care Textile Bulletin 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Assistant Superintendent in a large dye and 
print plant doing a substantial vardage of 
plain dye work in silk and synthetics 
Metropolitan area. Excellent opportunity 


Address 1450 care Textile Bulltin 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


WORSTED YARN SUPERINTENDENT 


Well experienced on various grades of woo! 
and processing of both weaving and knitting 
yarns on the Bradford System. Can furnish 
best of references 


J. E. PHILLIPS 
218 Orchard St Strasburg. Ve 


WANTED 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Living in Alabama, preferably. to cover all 
textile weaving plants in western Tennessee 
Alabama. Mississippi. selling E. H 
products. Must be serious, hardworking man 
preferably married, between 25 and 45 years 
old. Must have car. Remuneration for ser- 
vices will be equitable and consistent with 
past experience and results 
full particulars and request appointment 


Jacobs 


E. H. JACOBS SOUTHERN DIVISION 
P. ©. Box 3096 Charlotte 1. N. C 


Please write 


WANTED 


By oid established textile manufacturing 
firm in Southern state. man with thorough 
knowledge and experience in cotton manu- 
facturing. Also executive experience. Good 
falary in position next to top management 
New spinning frames and looms recently 
installed. Applicant must give educational 
background, past experience and names of 
Past and present employers, also references 
in first letter. Name of present employer 
will not be used as reference unless agree- 
able with applicant 


Write “‘BJ-19."' care Textile Bulletin. 
P. Box 1225, 1. N. C 


MODERN LOOMS FOR SALE 


i36—44" Draper XD Looms, 20 1o/32 gauge dobby, motor, 1 h. p., 
550 5 1942. For rayon 
10454" BLS. C&K S-5 Ravon Looms, 20 har. dobby, 2x1 box, auto. let 
of. motor, 
S8—H0° Draper Model X Looms, 5 har. cam, motor, 550 v. 
WATSON & DESMOND 
Used Machinery Department 
Box 1954 Charlotte, N. C. Phone 3-6154 


--—-HANDY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - - - 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN 
for __one year at $1.50 or __ three years at $3.00. 


REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; 


(Check) 


SEND BILL. 


Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


(NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks are required in the processing of 
a new subscription before copies begin to reach you; please be patient.) 


(Check) 
SIGNED__ 
POSITION_. 
FIRM__ 
ADDRESS__ 


Over Fifty Years in Business 


We can place rayon cloth mill managers and supts.; 
yarns; asst, supt. rayon bleaching, dyeing and finishing; OVERSEERS FOR FOLLOWING DEPTS 
slashing and warp preparation; dyeing, cotton-rayon yarn and piece goods; cotton carding and combing; second hands rayon- 
cotton weaving, production man; industrial engineer; section hands cotton spinning and twisting; roller printing technician; 
assistant designer worsteds; salesmen to sell machinery, dyestuffs, chemicals; chemists; maintenance mechanic, bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing machinery; sewing machine hxer; loom hxers. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc., 294 Washington St. Boston 8, Mass. 


MEN WANTED-POSITIONS OPEN: 


knitting mill managers, supts. and overseers; cotton yarn supt., blended 


hoishing; cloth room; 


Telephones Liberty 2-6547 and Liberty 2-6548 
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NUTSHELL 


Get down to the meat of your carding problems by 
following these three simples rules — the Ashworth 
“Rule of 3”: 


Rule 1-— Select the correct type of card clothing 
for the purpose. Be sure; get the advice of experi- 
enced Ashworth men. 


Rule 2 — Select a card clothing source which can 
give you the best in quality and a complete range... 
when you’want it... where you want it. Backed by 
more than 50 years of manufacturing experience, 4 
factories, 6 repair shops and 7 distributing points in 
all important textile areas, Ashworth is the answer. 
Rule 3—— Keep your card clothing, card bearings 
and chains in good condition; inspect them period- 
ically. Use Ashworth Surveys for this purpose. 
They're free of charge and will enable you to plan 
repairs so they will involve minimum loss of pro- 
duction time. 


Write or call us for further information. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River" tt Worcester*+ Philadelphia * tt Atlantatt 
Greenvillett* Charlottett Dallastt (Textile Supply Co.) 
"Factory tRepair Shop Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cot- 
ton, Wool, Worsted, Silk Rayon and Asbestos Cards and 
for all types of Napping Machinery. Brusher Clothing 
and Card Clothing for Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire 
and Garnet Wire. Sole Distributors for Platt’s Metallic 
Wire. Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


PIONEERS IN CARD CLOTHING 


WENTWORTH 


Travelers 


BEWARE 


CHEAP | 
Of 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH | 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the | 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
H. B. ASKEW, So. Agent 


Established 1838 ME R: RO w 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out fer Adjust- 
ment and Ke- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Stret Hartford 6, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C. 


Distributors 


“Made their way by the 
way they are made” 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 
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Gefore Closing Down | 


— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


PERSONAL NEWS 


J. P. Foster, assistant director of training 
at Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C., recently 
was elected president of the North Carolina- 
Virginia Branch of the Training Directors 
of America. 


R. C. Thatcher has been re-elected presi- 
dent of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chat 
tanooga, Tenn. All other ofhcers and direc 
tors were re-elected. F. R. Harris, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, was named to the 


board of directors. 


Luther M. McBee, a native of Greenville, 
S. C.. has been named Southern divisional! 
manager of H. F. Livermore Corp and as 
manager of the Livermore plant in Green 
ville will give personalized attention to cus 
tomers in the Southern states. Prior to join- 
ing Livermore Mr. McBee was connected 
with Brandon Corp. as assistant superin 
tendent of the Brandon Plant 


Lloyd Wescott, general repair supervisor 
at the Old Hickory, Tenn., plant of E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.; Loyd Hicker 
son, foreman of village service; and James 
C. Mayes of the leadburner maintenance de- 
partment, recently were awarded service pins 
for having completed 25 years continuous 
service with Du Pont 


C. O. Walker, formerly assistant superin 
tendent of the Grey Mill of Riegel Textile 
Corp. at Trion, Ga., has been appointed su 
perintendent of Erwin Cotton Mills Co 
Plant No. 8 at Stonewall, Miss 
Cobb has been promoted from assistant su 
perintendent on the second shift to succeed 
Mr. Walker. McMillian Myers, who 
has been connected with Riegel since 1947, 
has been promoted to assistant superintend 
ent on the third shift at the Grey plant 


Ben Tillet has been named personnel head 
at the Roxboro, N. C., plant of Collins & 
Aikman. He succeeds Sid Marsh, who rx 
signed to join the personnel department of 
Burlington Mills Corp 


Roland H. Gray, vice-president of Good- 
year Clearwater Mills, Cedartown, Ga., has 
been named president of the Cedartown 
Kiwanis Club. . Jimmy C. Smith, textil 
Martinsville, Va., has been 
elected president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Martinsville. 


executive of 


J. V. Moffitt, Jr., secretary-treasurer of 
Wennonah Cotton Mills Co., Lexington, N 
C., recently was appointed chairman of th« 
executive committee of Lexington Memoriai 


He spital 


James Bellezza, Jr., and William C. Ham 
have been transferred trom the Richmond, 
Va., plant of the rayon department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc. to the 


Martinsville, Va., plant as teachnical super- 
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intendent and supervisor of the methods 


and standards group, respectively 


Donald R. Kauffman, who joined 


can Viscose Corp. in 1929, has been ap 
pointed head of the industrial engineering 
Lewiston, Pa.. 


department at the plant of 


the hrm 


Delmar F. Reynolds has been named 
director of held sales for Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va., effective Dec. 1. Mr. Reynolds 
formerly managed the firm's Wid-West divi 
sion 


Julius A. Krug, former Secretary of . the 
Interior, will assume an active part in the 
management of Brookside Mills, Inc., Knox 
ville, Tenn., it is reported. Mr. Krug is said 


to be the controlling stockholder in the firm 


Frederick F, Huback resigned Nov. 15 
from the trade analysis section of the rayon 
division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Inc 


Carlton H. 
been appointc d head of 


Dallas, Tex., has 
National Cotton 
Council field service activities in Texas 

R. H. McRae of Lubbock will represent the 
council in the West Texas area, | J Bohsu 
lav of Ennis in Northeast Texas and C. E 
McDaniel! of San Antonio will continue as 
representative in South Texas 


Power ot 


Harold Lewis, former superintendent of 
Empire Knitting Mills, Statesville, N. C., 
has accepted a position with Southern 


Franklin Process Co. at Greenville. S. C 


Lloyd A. Sarty, manager of the’ Chicago 
office of Wellington, Sears Co., is to. be 
transferred Dec. 1 to the main sales ofhic« 
in New York where he will assume charge 
of the converting department. Mr. Sarty suc 
ceeds J]. W. Proctor, who assumes new ex 
ecutive responsibilities. Mr. Sarty 
succeeded at Chicago by J]. C. Bowman of 
the converting department in New York 


will be 


Fred M. Lyon, treasurer of Opp (Ala.) 
Cotton Mills, was re-elected to the board of 
Associated Industries of 
Alabama at the group's recent annual meet 


directors of the 


ing in Birmingham. 


Fred J. Hahn has retired as manager of 
the St. Louis, Mo., othce of Dan River Mills, 
Danville. Va.. and will be succeeded by Eu 
gene D. Cogburn 


Herbert M. Thall has joined the New 
York office of Pacihc Mills as assistant man 
ager of the rayon department. He previously 
was connected with Thall Fabrics Division 
of J P. Frank & Co 


Paul Sheridan of the St 
hice of Spool Cotton Co : recently was elect- 
ed president of the St. Louis Textile Club 
He succeeds Richard F. Hosch of American 
Bleached Goods Co., Inc. Mitchell V. Allen 


Louis. Mo.. of- 


of Startex Mills was named vice-president 
ot the club. Louis E. Balkin of 
Gutman Co.. Inc.. was elected treasurer and 


G. H. Badenock of Talon. Inc 


Pressman 


secretary 


C. Chester Bassett, Jr., has been named 
manager of the industrial and transportation 
division of Burlington Mills Corp. with W 
W. Shafter as sales manager. Mr. Bassett, 
who joined Burlington Mills in 1948, pre 
viously was manager of the new products 
division of the research department at Dan 


River Mills. 


E. F. Shellem has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the domestic sales division 
ot American Thread Co. and will make his 
headquarters in New York City H. F 
seanor, manager of 
the St. Louis area, will succeed Mr. Shellem 
as district sales manager of the New York 
district and Mr. Seanor in turn will be suc- 
ceeded by C. O. Lacy of the St. Louis sales 
force 


formerly district sales 


G. T. McLeon of Greenville, S. C. 
tile manufacturing junior in the 


, a tex- 
school ot 
textiles at Clemson College, Clemson, 6. (€ 
was one of the five winners in the national! 
topic contest sponsored by J. W. Valentine 
Co. ot New York 


OBITUARIES 


Joseph Duncan, 49, overseer at the. Mo- 
dena Plant of Burlington Mills Corp. at 
Gastonia, N. C., died at his home Nov. 13 
following a heart attack. Surviving are his 
wife, two sons and four brothers 


Albert J. Pfeiffer. well known textile 
industrialist and a frequent visitor to the 
South. died Nov. 11 at his home in Flush- 


ing, N. Y 


James Dickson Phillips, treasurer and 
vice-president of Morgan Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Laurel Hill. N. C.. died of a heart attack 
Nov. 12 while watching the Notre Dame. 
North Carolina football game in New York 
City 


Mrs. Mary G. Comer, widow of B. B. 
Comer, Sr., a former governor of Alabama 
and former president of Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala.. died recently at her home 
in Montgomery, Ala. She 
of Donald and 
man and president and treasurer, respective. 


ly, of Avondale Mills 


mother 
Hugh Comer, board chair- 


was the 


MILL NEWS 


LASCASTER, S. C.—Springs Cotton Mills 
has awarded a contract to H & B American 
Machine Co. of Pawtucket, R. 1., for 60.000 
spindles of new spinning frames to equip 
its new mill at Lancaste: 
will be completed by January. These spin 
ning frames will be equipped with the new 


six-story which 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


Springs-Casablanca super long draft, which 
was developed in the Springs Cotton Mills 
Lan- 
caster. Delivery of the frames will begin in 
lune. Thx 
trames will operate on 30s warp yarn with 
a draft of 50. These 


manufactured commercially in 


research laboratory and pilot mill at 


January and be completed in 
will be the first frames 
this country 
tor this purpose, though a small spinning 
trame of 12 spindles has been operated Sat 
isfactorily in the Springs pilot mill, and one 
conventional trame with hand made modih 
cations has been rated satisfactorily unde; 
regular conditions in the mill with a simila 
dratt. In 


Springs Cotton Mills will apply the Springs 


addition to these Z00 frames. 


Casablanca drafting system to conventional 
frames already in us¢ 


PENDLETON, 5S. 
ken Research 
laboratory and administrative units, is being 

Stamtord, 
Mill No. 4 
All key personnel, scientists, director 
laboratory 


The Deering, Milli 


Trust, including the textile 


moved trom Greenwich and 


Conn.. to the new Excelsior 
here 
and experts will accompany the 


research project 


GREENVILLE, S$. € Penn Textile Corp., 
capitalized at $50,000, was granted a state 


Nov 14 | R 


president of the new concern 


charter Gann 1s listed as 


GAFFNEY. S. C.—Alma Mills has offered 
to contribute a five-acre tract of land and an 
advance of $20.000 in cash to build a new 


progressive school in Cherokee County 


BELMONT. N. € Dallas Mills. Inc 
Hans Bard, owner, has donated a Model 
D-2 comber to the North Carolina Voca- 


tional Textile School here 


FALL River, Mass Crescent Corp., 
which only recently purchased Lone Star 
Cotton Mills of El Paso, Tex., and Monquitt 
Mills in New Bedford, Mass., Nov. 15 an- 


nounced the purchase of the land, buildings 
Bros., Ltd., textile 
manufacturing plant of New Bedford. The 
plant equipment consists of approximately 


and machinery of Pierce 


32,000 spindles of spinning and 11,000 
looms 

SPARTANBURG, 5S. ( Three Spartanburg 
County plants of Clifton Mtg. Co. were 


Nov 
othcial desc ribed a5 a 
The 


pute and the number of employees affected 


1¢) 
work problem” in 


closed i> because ot what a ¢ 


volving loomfxers nature of the dis 


had not he« Nn disclosed ata recent date 


GREENSBORO. N. C 
has announced 


Cone Mills Corp 
plans for a long-range pro 
gram to modernize the firm's 450-acre mill 
The 
ernization of 124 mill homes and the razing 
ot 150 old units 


village project will involve the mod 


LAFAYETTE, GA.—Linwood Mill. which 
has been closed for some time, is scheduled 
to resume operations soon The plant is a 
subsidiary of Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co 
of St Mo 


Stated that part of the mill would be utilized 


Louis. Cave. pre sident, 


in the manufacture of garments, the 
af which had not been decided 


nature 
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Dispersall N, the new 
Royce dispersing agent, saves both 


space and costs for dyers of 


cellulosic materials. It reduces 
chemical stock inventories, 

and better serves every purpose for 
which it is recommended. It * Permanently Uniform 
provides superior retarding action 


* Neutral 
in vat dyeing, without loss of color. 


Inhibits crocking of naphtol - fast 
color salt dyed and printed * Water-Miscible 
materials. Better levels faultily dyed 
* Excellent Wetting Efficiency 
vat shades. And Dispersal! N is 


* Hard-Water-Resistant 
highly efficient in stripping 
naphtol - fast color dyed goods 

to a clear ground. Sales technicians 


available for demonstration 


on request. 


Dyeing ((ssistawt | 

Shipping 


CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS OF © PAROLITE” « DISCOLITE’ « ORYTEX” 
FABRITEX” « GUMOLITE” CASTROLITE’ VELVORAY* « TZIPOLITE” 
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... for Frames and many other Mill Machines 


These husky hank counters are convertible, right in your own 
mill, from 2- to 3-shift operation... just like the famous Veeder- 
Root 2-3 Pick Counters. 


Veeder-Root 2-3 Hank Counters are built for top durability 


3.Shift Reset Hank Counter on Saco -Lowell 3.Shift Reset Hank Counter on Wool Card 
Long-Draft Roving Fram Condenser 


‘ ge > And they have what it takes in the way of gear-reduction to f 
convert the roll-revolution count into hanks and fractions. 

Get this valuable Veeder-Root protection against errors and 

losses on all your spinning, roving and drawing frames... and 
on all twisters, combers, speeders, slubbers. Write for Catalog ; 
T-48, showing the full line of Veeder-Root Reset and Non-Reset é 

Hank Counters, as well as the 8-way adaptable Right-Angle Drive. 
And get in touch with your nearest Veeder-Root office for expe- . 

rienced, reliable counsel on any counting problem. 
3.Shift Reset Hank Counter on Cotton 3.Shift Reset Hank Counter on Whitin Woo! 
VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATE | 
World’s Most Complete Line of Textile Counters 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Lred., 955 St. James Street, Montreal 3 x 
In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Ltd., Kilspindie Rd., Dundee, Scotland 
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2-3 CONVERTIBLE 2-3 CONVERTIBLE 
LOOM CUT-METERS LINEAR COUNTERS KNITTING COUNTERS! 


PICK COUNTERS a 
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